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- The Negro in the 
American Theatre 


e by EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


s TOLD by Mrs. Isaacs, the story of the 
Negro’s participation in American thea- 
tre activity is one of struggle and achievement. 
Beginning with the days when James Hewlett 
was playing Othello and Richard the Third 
more than a century ago, The Negro in the 
American Theatre is a source of Americana 
nowhere else available. It traces the evolution 
of the minstrel show and the first Negro musi- 
cals. It portrays the great comedians of the 
Ziegfeld and George Lederer revues. It treats 
the development of Negro musical forms, and 
dancing as shown in the work of a Bill Robin- 
son or Katherine Dunham. It tells of the 
flowering of Negro talent in recent years. 


Beautifully illustrated, The Negro in the Amer- 
ican Theatre is a warm tribute to the achieve- 
ment of a people, and an important chapter in 
the history of the American theatre. 


“It is a courageous history and a moving one... . 
This is scarcely surprising. No one in America 
has made a more aaa contribution to the 
stage than Mrs. Isaacs.” — John Mason Brown, 


The Saturday Review of Literature. 


“Written with warmth and a fine narrative and 
historical sense, superbly illustrated . . . it is at 
once a record, an interpretation and a study in 








Pearl Primus, by Gerda Petrich 


the gallantry that will not be denied.” — John 
K. Hutchens, Editor, N. Y. Times Book Review. 


“A theatre library, indeed any collection of Ameri- 
can social history cannot be complete without 
this volume on the struggle which Mrs. Isaacs 
has chronicled with both objectivity and ad- 
agama — Richard L. Coe, The Washington 

ost. 


“This well-illustrated history of the Negro on the 
American stage is a long-needed, well-compiled 
volume that makes interesting reading as well 
as a splendid reference work.” — The Negro 


Digest. 


“This is a book for every worker in the American 
theatre . . . perhaps her (Mrs. Isaacs’) finest 
work. For here she has put forth her full love 
for the theatre as an art and her dynamic belief 
in it as a powerful social force in helping to 
shape the life of the nation and of the world.” — 
Paul Green, N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. 


Edith J. R. Isaacs 


Mrs. Isaacs was for a quarter century editor of Theatre 
Arts, and is a drama critic of international reputation. 
She has followed the work of the Negro on the Ameri- 
can stage over a long period of time, and delved deep 
into the archives of earlier periods. No one else, we 
feel, could have written this book with such a combina- 
tion of authority and heart-felt understanding. 


® First Edition a ere Your Capy Today 
$3.50 


¢ THEATRE ARTS 


205 East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, New York 








BROADWAY THEATRE 


ASSOCIATION, INC. 
HENRY ADRIAN, Managing Director 


Civic Leaders! 


500 major 


cities that seldom 


There are over 


We can serve your city with the 
best that Broadway has to offer 





TRAINING FOR THE 


SPEAKING VOICE 


"Voice and 


and Marian Rich understands 
them.” 


John van Druten 


Private Instruction Only 


For appointment, write or phone: 
12 E. Séth St.. New York 22 





American 


see the HITS which 
annually play in New York City 


speech are the 
young actor’s main problems— 


Plazo 53-5954 





CARNEGIE 
Department of . , 


e A professional four-year course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

e Concentrated work in acting, production 
and playwriting, revolving around con- 
tinual operation of our own theatre. 

® A practical course for those who wish 
training in the practice of theatre arts, 
for participation in the professional thea- 
tre, teaching, or directing school and 
community groups. 

Write weNnRyY BOETTCHER, Head, Dept. of Drama 


Carnegi 
arnegie 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 








The Woodstock 
Plavers 


Midwest’s Repertory Theatre 
ANNOUNCES ITS WINTER 
APPRENTICE REGISTRATION 
On January 7, 1948 
Training in: 


Stagecraft Design 


Stage and Radio Acting 


Write 











Drawing by 
Bernard Golden 


Opera 


and Concert Notes 


[ WOULD be hyperbole to describe 
the Metropolitan’s opening produc- 
tion of Verdi’s A Masked Ball as 
brilliant, but at least several thor- 
oughly capable people took part in it. 
Daniza Ilitsch, the Jugoslav soprano 
who made her debut last March in 
Otello, sang the music of the misjudged 
Amelia with stylistic authority and 
with a broad vocal line and poignant 
accent which the Metropolitan has 
not known since Rosa Ponselle’s re- 
tirement. Although her zeal for dra- 
matic expression sometimes lures her 
into incautious tone production, the 
blemishes in her singing are never 
serious enough to throw her whole 
musical conception out of focus. As 
an actress she knows how to make ef- 
fective, if conventional, use of the 
space of a big stage and to use ap- 
propriate gestures, though she has not 
yet learned to eliminate a certain 
ineptness from the movement of her 
short, rather dumpy body. She is a 
genuine dramatic soprano, and her 
engagement enables the company to 
fill the gap left by Zinka Milanov’s 
decision to stay in Europe. 

Giuseppe Antonicelli, a new Italian 
conductor, made his debut with A 
Masked Ball, showing adeptness in 


choosing the right tempo and follow- | 


ing the singers, gifts the other con- 
ductors of Italian opera at the Metro- 
politan do not possess. Leonard War- 
ren, whose art gains in finesse each 
season, sang the big baritone aria, 
‘Eri tu che macchiavi,’ in the grand 
manner. Ladislas Czettel’s costumes, 
made for the 1940 revival, have char- 
acter in design and color, and even 
appear to fit the people who are 
wearing them. 

After the opening the Metropolitan 
settled back into a series of desultory 





48 Cut 520 


near Park Avenue 


PLaza 3-2326 | 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
| DANCE SCHOOL 


Classes for beginning, advanced, 
and professional students of the 
Modern Dance. Personal super- 
vision of America’s great dancer. 
Daily classes for adults. Saturday 
classes for children. Special classes 
in Stage Movement for actors. Day 
and Evening schedules. 


Enroll now for Winter Term 
66 FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 11, New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-9100 
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A New Musical Play 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Entire production staged by AGNES de MILLE 


MAJESTIC Theatre, 44th St. W. of Bway 
Eves. $6, $4.80, $3.00, $3, $2.40 
Matinees Thursday & Saturday 

$3.60, $3, $2.40 


The Musical Hi it 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow the Lilacs”’ 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by seces Bt byt ae 2nd 
Directed by ROU MAMOULIAN 
Dances by A NES de MILLE 
7 Mary . aarek Ruth 
lary Hatcher Windheim Weston 
st. JAMES Theatre, 44th*St. W. of B’way 
Evgs. $4.80, $3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20. 
Mat. Thurs.—$3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20. 
Mat. Sat.—$3.60, is" $2.40, $1.20. 


ithow 


$1.80, 















IRENE M. SELZNICK 


presents 


A 8 


7 al 


A New Play by 
TENNESSEE WILLIAMS / 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 

with 
JESSICA TANDY 


Merlon Kum Karl 
SaeeSO » HUNTER + MALDEN 
47th Street 


BARRYMORE THEA. «”: Beey 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 


ametihges, 
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“The music, the comedy, 
the settings, the di- 
rection — everything 
about it is Big Time.” 
— WALTER WINCHELL 

CHERYL CRAWFORD presents A NEW MUSICAL 






Book ond Lyrics by Music by 
ALAN JAY LERNER FREDERICK LOEWE 


DAVID BROOKS + MARION BELL + PAMELA BRITTON 
LEE SULLIVAN + GEORGE KEANE 


WILLIAM HANSEN + JAMES WIT CELL 
Donces by AGNES de MILLE « Staged by ROBERT LEWIS 
by OLIVER SmiTH © Costumes by David FFOLKES 
Tie Thea 6th Ave & S4th St, Eves8:30; Mats Thurs & Set 2:30 





See for Yourself 


ON THE BOARDS 


Oxvanoma! (Mar. 31, 1943) still remains one | 
of the best musicals, despite repeated 


changes of cast. (Theatre Guild) 
| 


Tue Voice or rue Turtie (Dec. 8, 1943) | 


John van Druten’s three-character ro- 
mantic comedy continues to outlive the 
wartime mood that inspired it. (Alfred 


le Liagre, Fr. 


Harvey (Vov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay, Josephine | 
Hull and their invisible six-foot friend have 
begun their fourth year in Mary Chase’s 
agreeable paean to dipsomania. (Brock 
Pemberton 


BorN YESTERDAY 


Feb. 4, 19¢6) Garson Kan- 
in’s first play, 


a spirited farce-satire on 


politics, is expertly handled by a first-rate | 


cast. (Max Gordon) 


Catt Me Mister (Afr. 18, 1946) Broadway’s 


long-run revue, with a cast of ex-GIs doing 
a rousing job on Harold Rome’s sprightly 
score. (Douglas-Levin) 


Annie Get Your Gun (May 16, 1946) Ethel 
Merman, as loud and irresistible as ever, is 
back in the Irving Berlin wild-west musi- 
cal. (Rodgers-Hammerstein 


Happy Birrupay (Oct. 31, 1946) Helen Hayes’ 
exuberant holiday as a mousy librarian on 
her first spree is reenforced by Anita Loos’ 
shrewdly devised script, Jo Mielziner’s 
performing scenery and Joshua Logan’s 
canny direction. (Rodgers-Hammerstein 


SURLESQUE (Dec. 25, 1946) Bert Lahr contin- 
ues in the successful revival of the Watkins- 
Hopkins comedy of backstage life. (Jean 
Dalrymple) 


Fintan’s Ratnpow (Jan. 
comes to Missitucky in a beguiling musical, 
imaginatively designed by Jo Mielziner 
and costumed by Eleanor Goldsmith, and 
brightened by Michael Kidd’s dances and 
the engaging behavior of an accomplished 
cast. (Sabinson-Katzell) 


Joun Loves Mary 
frothy comedy 


Feb. 4) Norman Krasna’ 
Rodgers-Hammerstein- Logan 


Bricapoon (Mar. 13) musical fantasy of a 
Scottish village which comes to life once in 
a hundred years. High imagination pre- 
vails in Robert Lewis’ direction, Agnes de 
Mille’s dances, Oliver Smith’s sets and 
David Ffolkes’ costumes; and the words 
and music by Alan Jay Lerner and Freder- 


ick Loewe serve their purpose. (Cheryl 
Crawford) 
A Younc Man’s Fancy (Afr. 29) comedy 


about a summer camp, precocious young- 
sters and counsellors. (Henry Adrian) 





ro) a leprechaun | 


ADRIAN 





ALVIN Thea., 52nd St. m 
W. of B'way. Cl 5-5226 
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By HARRY THURSCHWEILL 
and ALFRED GOLDEN 


“A LAUGH WOW” 
— R. Coleman, N. Y. Mirror 


“A BARREL OF FUN’ 


10TH 


RIOTOUS 
MONTH 


Matinees Sat. . 
Sunday 2:40 


“Bright and funny . . . Magical 


theatre * __ Brooks Atkinson, Times 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 


YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 


“THE WITTIEST PLAY IN TOWN’. 


—Atkinson, Times 


“SUPERB COMEDY”’. 


—Barnes, Herald-Tribune 
Evgs. 8:30. Mats. 


Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


KATHARINE \- 


by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
with 


KENT SMITH 


LENORE ULRIC—RALPH CLANTON 
Staged by GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 


Settings by LEO KERZ 
Costumes by JOHN BOYT 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE 


45th St., West of 8th Ave. CI. 6-6363 
(Evgs. 8:15. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:15) 











tadich Eliot 


SPEECH and ACTING 


@ Diction, Voice, Breathing, Poise 
@ Story Telling—Script Reading 
@ Private Coaching in Parts 

@ Radic Auditions Prepared 

@ Repertoire for Solo Recitals 

@ Recordings made 


ENROLL NOW—GROUP AND PRIVATE 
Day and Evening Courses 


Metropolitan Opera House—Studio 14 
1425 Broadway New York 18, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-2634 















JOSE LIMON 


MODERN DANCE 


« 


DANCE PLAYERS STUDIO 
154 WEST 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
CO 5-3836 





THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Gierk Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, Jess Barker, Anne 
Baxter, Morshe Hunt, Cornel Wilde, and John 
Dall among those trained. 


31st YEAR of STARMAKING 

STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 

DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Productions for Talent Scouts 


Matinees every Tuesday 
Winter Session Begins January 5 
MANY SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS ON 

BROADWAY, IN PICTURES AND 
RADIO 
High Schoo! and Children's 
Seaturde 


y Classes 
15 West 67th $t., New York 23 
EN 2-3345 





Public appearances while in training 


New Term: Feb. 2 © Veteran Approval 
Write for Catalog T 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 





Icetme (May 28) the usual Center Theatre 
ice show. (Henie-Wirtz) 


Tue Hetess (Sept. 29) Wendy Hiller is mov- 
ing in Ruth and A _Goetz’s slow- 
ced but graceful adaptation of Henry 
ames’ novel, Washington Square. Basil 
thbone as her stern father and Patricia 
Collinge as her sentimental aunt are re- 
strained and accomplished. Directed by 
Jed Harris. (Fred Finklehoffe) 


Commanp Decision (Oct. 1) William Wister 
Haines’ own stage version of his powerful 
war novel has an all-male cast, superbly 
headed by Paul Kelly, which responds 
brilliantly to John O’Shaughnessy’s sharply 
pointed direction, (Kermit Bloomgarden 


Music is My Heart (Oct. 2) Ruth Page’s 
choreography, Vivienne Segal’s double 
entendre, Alvin Colt’s ws and Franz 
Steininger’s adaptations of Tschaikowsky 
music struggle to deflect attention from the 
drivel of Patsy Ruth Miller’s book. (Henry 
Duffy) 


Man AND SuPERMAN (Oct. 8) the GBS para- 
doxes and twisted arguments still catch us 
unawares, The comedy is artfully directed 
in this revival with Maurice Evans as John 
Tanner and Frances Rowe and Carmen 
Matthews charmingly tory as two 
‘polite’ young ladies. (Maurice Evans) 


Hicu Button Suoss (Oct. 9) Jerome Robbins’ 
hilarious Mack Sennett ballet rises above 
the routine of this conventional but often 
entertaining musical comedy set in 1913. 
Setti by Oliver Smith, costumes by 


Miles White, direction by George Abbott 
and songs by Jule Styne and Sammy Cahn. 
(Proser-Kipness) 


ALLEGRO (Oct. 10) the Rodgers-Hammerstein 
‘serious’ musical play, expensive but 
heavy, nattily dressed up in Mielziner 


settings, Ballard costumes and de Mille 
movement. (Theatre Guild) 


Menea (Oct. 20) Judith Anderson gives one of 
the great tragic performances of our gener- 
ation in Robinson Jeffers’ modern adapta- 
tion of the Euripides drama. John Gielgud 
directed, and Florence Reed fi im- 
portantly in the cast. (Whitehead-Rea) 


An Inspecror Cais (Oct. 21) a mysterious 
police inspector visits a well-to-do family 
in a British industrial town, with devastat- 
ing results. Sir Cedric Hardwicke directed, 
and Thomas Mitchell and Melville Cooper 
head the cast. (Burr-Grossberg) 


Tue Drum Circe (Oct. 22) Leo G. Carroll 
shows the damaging effects the academic 
life may have on the human spirit and 
Ethel Griffies contributes a richly comic 
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“A DIRECT HIT!" — Wolter Winchell 
KERMIT BLOOMGARDEN preseats 


PAUL KELLY 


A Play by 
WILLIAM WISTER HAINES 
| 
FASSETT McGRATH 


| 2 WINSLOW | 
ey. 


TERENCE RATTIGAN 

Evenings 8:40: $4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 

1.80, 1.20. Mats. Thers. end Sat. 2:40: $3.60, 
3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. 


EMP THEATRE 
40th Street ond Broadway 
PE. 6-9540 


“A wonderful sense of comedy .. . admirable 
choreographic phrasing.” — John Martin, N. Y. 


IVA KITCHELL 
Rie Ten NY Heels iene 
Ziegteld Theatre 


Sixth Avenue and 54 Street 


Sunday Eve., Jan. 11, 8:40 


Tickets now at box office $1.20-$3.00 





“She chines ... has mastered techniques of all 
ballet styles.” — Time. 


“Called back again and again.” — Life. 
Se ent rn a Net 





MAURICE EVANS 
recommends 
KATE WARRINER 


For Training In Speech 


Write to 


405 East 50th St., New York, N. Y. 





of the 
NEW SCHOOL 


— Workshop 


ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


Full Courses for Day and Evening Students in All Branches of Stage, Screen, 
Television and Radio. Two fully equipped Theatres for all Workshop Activities. 


PRESIDENT THEATRE ROOFTOP THEATRE 
247 West 48th Street 111 East Houston Street 


MARCH OF DRAMA REPERTORY © NEW PLAYS IN WORK 
Coatinvous Performances is Both Theatres 


INTERVIEWS AND AUDITIONS For Spring Courses Now Being Given 
for detalied information: 247 West 48th Street, New York 19, N. Y. © GC 5-7287 


Reperto 
Theatre "a 4 


1948 STUDIO CLASSES 
Beginning: January 5—April 5—July 5—September 27 


Faculty Includes: 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA and MARGARET P. McLEAN 


P. O. Box 886 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professione! preperation for the stage under directors ectively engaged on Broadway. Com- 
prehensive Curriculum—doncing, pontomime, voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene building, 
lighting, costumes. Public performances weekly. Redic end television over noted networks. All 
studies directed te attainment of professional standards. 


Wiater Class Opens Janvary 12, 1948 
Appreved for veterans Registretion limited Only talented students eccopted 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT 
GUARANTEES EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write fer coteleg T te CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL For THE STAGE 


“Tamora Daykarhanova is a sincere theatre artist 
and a person with enthusiasm and integrity. Her 
years as a member of the Moscow Art Theatre under 
Constantin Stanislavski means that she worked closely 
with some of the masters of the modern theatre.” 
Joshua Logan, Director of “Happy Birthday” and “John 
Leves Mary." 
27 West 67 Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


SPRING TERM 
February 2, 1948 
© 


Approved by Veterons 
Administration 


Teby Cole, Registrar TRefalger 7-5834 





Hollywood 28, California 





iormance as his mother, but John Van 
ten’s script is well below his top level. 
(Alfred de Liagre, 71.) 


Tue Wrestow Boy (Oct. 29) the famous 
Archer-Shee case of forty-odd ~— ago 
provides the basis for Terence Rattigan’s 
drama about a young cadet falsely accused 
of theft. Alan Webb, Michael Newell, 
Valerie White and Frank Allenby are the 
leading players in the company, directed 
by Glen Byam Shaw and imported from 
London. (Atlantis Productions) 


For Love or Money (Noo. 4) an enchanting 
performance by June Lecthert gives fresh- 
ness to an otherwise tiresome comedy by F. 
Hugh Herbert. (Barnard Sachs Straus) 


Tue Frst Mrs. Fraser (Nov. 5) Jane Cowl 
as charming and expert as ever in a revival 


of St. John Ervine’s dated comedy, origi- 


nally produced in 1929 with Grace George. 
(Gant Gaither) 


Antony anp Cieopatra (Nov. 26) Kath- 
arine Cornell gives a rich and colorful 
presentation of Tchemenetts epic drama, 

laying a noble Cleopatra to rey 
Fearle s lusty Antony. Directed by Guthrie 
McClintic. (Katharine Cornell) 


A Srreercar Namep Destre (Dec. 3) Ten- 
nessee Williams creates vibrant drama, 
humorous, tragic and intense, in a New 
Orleans flat designed by Jo Miclziner. 
oe Tandy, Marlon Brando and Karl 

alden give brilliant performances under 
Elia Kazan’s direction. (Irene M. Selznick) 


Carispean Carnivat (Dec. 5) a cal 
revue with an all-Negro cast including 
Pear! Primus, Josephine Premice and The 
Duke of Iron. ( Thenstead-Manning) 


Tue Gentrieman From Artuens (Dec. 9) a 
member of Con is the ‘gentleman’ 
and Washington, D. C. the arena in a new 
play by Emmett Lavery. (Martin Gosch) 


ANGEL IN THE Winos (Dec. 11) Paul and 
Grace Hartman in a revue with sketches 
by the Hartmans, Ted Luce and Hank 
Ladd, who is also in the cast. Musical 
score by Carl Sigman and Robert Hilliard, 
settings by Donald Oenslager, dance di- 
rection by Edward Noll. (Marjorie and 
Sherman Ewing) 


CLOSED 


HOW I WONDER (Sept. 30-Nov. 22) 
THIS TIME TOMORROW (Nov. 3-Nov. 29) 
EASTWARD IN EDEN (Nov. 18-Nov. 29) 





On the Cover 


HEATRE ARTS presents a repeat per- 
formance of ‘Tuppence Colored,’ 
a miniature holiday revue (based on 
Pollock) painted by Claggett Wilson 
from Alfred Lunt’s collection, orig- 
inally exhibited at the Museum of the 

| City of New York. 
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This school has pioneered in integrating the 
study of theater and radio, and the many 
orts that are used in both fields. The benefits 
to the student are a richer cultural back- 
ground and his development as a creative 
thinking individual . . . along with the broad- 
est possible base of professional training for 
@ successful career. 


Courses in Theater and Radio: 


® Acting © Fencing 
© Voice & Speech © Theater Movement 
© Make-Up © Dance 
© Backgrounds of ® History of Dance and 
Drama Compesition 

© Classic Drame © Fundamentals of 
® Shakespeare Meets 

© Music for the Actor 
© Gurepean Grams © Music for Theater 
© Ibsen and Radio 
© Modern Drama ® Appreciation of 

Painting 


© Modern Poetry 

® Radio Announcing 
® Radio Production 
® Bedy Coordination 


© Theater Workshop 
® Design for Theater 
® Scene Design 

© Theater Production 


NEW MID-YEAR GROUP 
STARTS JANUARY 22nd 


A new class will be formed for the school's 
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To THE Eprrors: 
Ir 1s with considerable amusement 
that I write to you about Cecil 
Smith’s article in the November 
THEATRE ARTS concerning my father, 
Nate Salsbury, for in it he says that 
Nellie McHenry was my mother and she 
most certainly was NOT! Nellie Mc- 
Henry was John Webster’s wife — 
John committed suicide by going over 
Niagara Falls. My mother was Ray 
Samuels. I believe she replaced Helene 
Dingeon. 

And I must make another correc- 
tion. Mr. Smith says: ‘In that year 
Nate Salsbury, a young midwesterner 
idling about Chicago after running 
rapidly through his small inheritance, 
decided to refresh his bank account by 
establishing an American troupe mod- 
eled after the Vokes Family.’ There 
was no small inheritance and no idling 
about! He ran away from home when 
he was twelve because of a brutal step- 
father, joined the army in 1861 at the 
age of fifteen, served a year as drum- 
mer boy, then was sent home as being 
too young to carry a gun. He reenlisted 
in 1863 and served until the close of the 
Civil War. Now I will quote from his 
own account of what happened after 
that. 

‘On being mustered out returned to 
my home in Ottawa, Illinois, and 
spent a few months in a commercial 
college in Aurora, Ill. My funds being 
low I cast about for means to replenish, 
concluded the stage was a soft snap and 
it took twenty years of hard work to 
convince me that I had made a mis- 
take in that regard. My first engage- 
ment as an actor was with a stock 
company in the city of Grand Rapids 
of which Alice Oates was the principal 
attraction. Remained with the com- 
pany until convinced that there was no 
immediate probability of filling my 
purse. Went to Detroit and joined the 
Company at Young Men’s Hall. Same 
pecuniary result. Returned to Chicago 
and was a fugitive from responsible 
companies for several months in the 
small towns of Illinois. Then joined 
John McDonough’s Black Crook com- 
pany in Philadelphia. Got my salary 
for some time. Followed the fortunes 
of several small companies for two 
years and then secured a position with 
John T. Ford in Baltimore. Was a 
member of the Holliday Street Theatre 
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Hooley’s theatre for two seasons. 
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Then organized Salsbury’s Trouba- | 
dours and with them appeared before SCHOOL ro) mk 
every English-speaking public in the 
4 world. Retired from the stage in 1887 


d and was surprised to find that nobody } START YOUR CAREER RIGHT 


noticed it.’ 


in America’s foremost theatre-school where the 
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So you see that Pa was a seasoned practical method of learning and performing 





and highly competent actor when he was inaugurated years ago. Four stages in thor- | 
organized the Troubadours. I feel sure oughly equipped $900,000 producing plant. 
Mr. Smith will want the facts straight Performances to paying audiences. Hollywood, 
and also will want to make the neces- | Broadway scouted. Thorough 2-year course to 
sary corrections, especially with regard | certificate or degree includes stage, screen, radio 
to my parentage. If he doesn’t I will | and television. Enrollment limited. Semesters 
raise a slight ‘tech’ of hell! start January, April, July and October. 
Please forgive this attempt to | Write today to General Manager for Information 
straighten you out on a slightly Gil- GILMOR BROWN CHARLES F. PRICKETT 
bertian twist in my parentage. And | Cepentiiny Saates Copan 
I certainly look forward to reading 
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N THE November issue of THEATRE 
I ARTS Virginia Stevens writes on 
‘Gielgud Rehearses Medea’ and makes 
the statement that Medea had not been Safes takes 
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late as March 1881 at Booth’s Theatre; | 
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June 1876 (at a benefit performance “A lot of Value to a Few” 
for her daughter). 

My authority for all this is T. Allston 
Brown’s A History of the New York 
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JUNE LOCKHART 


Pupil of Frances Robinson-Duff 
A “Seintillating Star” Overnight 


Unanimously praised in glowing terms by metropolitan dramatic ‘ 
critics for the outstanding brilliance of her performance in F. Hugh 
Herbert's comedy, “For Love or Money,’’ which had its premiere 
in New York on November 4, June Lockhart suddenly sprung into 


fare as an actress of rare skill and charm 


iss LOCKHART says, in writing to Miss Robinson-Duff: "I STAGE - SCREEN 
shall be eternally grateful to you for showing me the RADIO 
right way. You have inspired me to want to be such a good +s 
actress so that | may qualify your faith in me.” Midwinter Classes Now 
FR ANCES Voice training for 


teachers, lawyers, clergy- 
ROBINSON-DUFF “ovr 
~ | — = Professional coaching. 
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MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA: The film. with Redgrave. Paxinou, Russell. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


Let the People Talk Together 


een the nations of the world argue in New 
York, Mexico City and London, and interne- 
cine strife breaks out like an evil infection in half a 
dozen corners of this harassed globe, the theatre 
does its quiet best to carry on a rational exchange of 
ideas across the dividing walls of oceans, languages 
and frontiers. J. B. Priestley’s Inspector, with his 
message of man’s responsibility to man, has visited 
Moscow, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Oslo and Prague, 
and leading actors in these cities have stepped into 
the part Ralph Richardson created and Thomas 
Mitchell plays here. Deep Are the Roots, by Arnaud 
d’Usseau and James Gow, has discussed racial in- 
tolerance in Russia, Holland, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Hungary and Scandinavia. Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ The Glass Menagerie has displayed its sensitive 
understanding of the human heart in at least twelve 
languages and fifteen countries. New York has 
listened to the words of Euripides and Shaw, to 
the more recent voices of Armand Salacrou and Jan 
de Hartog and is awaiting impatiently acting com- 
panies, dancers and playwrights from France and 
Palestine and England. It is a hopeful note in a 
rather menacing new year to see the swift accelera- 
tion of the movement of international theatrical 
exchange and to note the strong foundations now 
being laid in a dozen countries for a permanent 
International Theatre Institute, an outgrowth of 
UNESCO ’s efforts, which will foster and assist the 
yearning of all sensible people to talk together 
freelv across the spaces of the world. 





The Mikado, sketched by the artist-author 
above, opens the New York bill of the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company which returns for a tour 
of this country on December 29, after a long 
wartime intermission. Once more the red head 
of Isidore Godfrey will bob energetically in the 
pit, and such familiar players as Darrell Fan- 
court and Martyn Green will lead the cast through 
the repertory, which promises to include all the 
Gilbert and Sullivan highpoints with the possible 
exceptions of Princess Ida, Ruddigore and 
The Sorcerer. 


IN CINEMA 16, New York has the 
seeds of an important development in 
film: an organization devoted to exhibit- 
ing the riches indocumentary and experi- 
mental cinema available on 16 mm. The 
first two programs, mounted for a few 
evenings each in the little Provincetown 
Playhouse, have already begun to show 
the range, stretching all the way from 
surrealist (The Potted Psalm of Sidney 
Peterson and James Broughton) to sci- 
entific (Julian Huxley’s Monkey into 
Man); from recorded dance (Martha 
Graham’s Lamentation) to animated ab- 
stractions (five exercises by John and 
James Whitney); from pure documen- 
tary (John Ferno’s And So They Live) 
to documentary reenactment with a 
didactic purpose (The Canadian Film 
Board’s The Feeling of Rejection). 
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The Playwright Takes Over 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


— playwriting is 
the most difficult of 
the arts and its successful 
achievement is among the 
world’s miracles. It does not matter how 
hard the tidy mind of man applies itself to the 
formulation of rules for the making of a ‘good 
play’, the kernel of truth eludes definition. 
What makes both Shakespeare’s Antony and 
Cleopatra and Tennessee Williams’ A Streetcar 
Named Desire good theatre? Is it because they 
both convey a heightened sense of reality — a 
poet’s projection of the core of experience in 
terms of the spoken word, the human presence? 
Tennessee Williams’ lost souls in a sordid base- 
ment flat in New Orleans are as palpitatingly 
alive as Shakespeare’s royal lovers whose 
downfall shook the world. In both cases — so 
widely divergent, so utterly unlike — the 
artists’ profound understanding illuminates as 
by lightning flashes the dark regions of the 
human heart. 

A Streetcar Named Desire, as its title suggests, 
is concerned, like Shakespeare’s epic tragedy, 
with love — with its devastations, with its 
triumphs. In it we see once again, as in The 
Glass Menagerie, the break-up of a social order 
and its effect on the women, bearers of life, who 
survive. Stella and Blanche du Bois are the last 
of a lost civilization. Stella has found salvation 
in the arms of a man who is at the beginning, 
not the end, of a cycle. Her husband Stan is 
passionate, violent, primitive, a second-genera- 
tion Pole who is battling his way up from the 
bottom. Her older sister Blanche is the victim 
of the collapse of the old order. It is she who 
stayed at home on the family estate, nursed 
the old people, lived with death and decay, 
suffered the anguish of speing her world of re- 
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finement and elegance fall to pieces around 
her. After a shattering experience when her 
most intimate happiness was destroyed at its 
source, she takes refuge from an unbearable 
reality in sex, in drink, in wild imaginings. At 
the last her nerves give way, her mind cracks 
and she — like the world her forbears once 
lived in — is brutally cast aside by the upsurg- 
ing, ruthless new life personified by Stan. 
This final phase of Blanche’s agony takes 
place in the two-room flat where Stan and 
Stella live in cheerful squalor, eating, drinking, 
quarreling and making love with uninhibited 
gusto. Jo Mielziner has designed and lit the set 
with imagination and artistry and Elia Kazan 
has directed with equal understanding. Jessica 
Tandy as Blanche gives a searing performance 
of an overwrought, hunted creature seeking a 
way out in lying, cajolery, alcohol and theatri- 
cality for a tension which is becoming increas- 
ingly unbearable. Miss Tandy is brilliantly 
supported by Marlon Brando as Stan, who 
brings a fiery, passionate violence to the scene, 
and by Kim Hunter, whose Stella strikes a 
needed note of kindliness and simplicity. Kar] 
Malden as Mitch, the big, rather dumb moth- 
er’s boy who is dazzled by Blanche and wishes 
to marry her until he learns what her life has 
really been, gives a well-rounded, understand- 
ing performance that contributes much to a 
canvas rich in color, humor and violent life. 
The first part of the play is particularly effec- 
tive. In this section gigantic, tragic forces are 
implied, not stated: the furies hover in the 
wings and have not yet gained admittance. 
The audience is caught up into the dark, 
menacing mood with its flashes of raucous 
humor and exuberant high spirits without 
knowing or caring about the conduct of a plot. 





In this play, as in The Glass Menagerie, Mr. 
Williams makes use of stage magic as well as 
word magic: lighting, music, unusual stage 
effects — such as the backdrop which becomes 
transparent and shows the street beyond the 
house wall — street cries, church bells, the 
thousand sounds of activity which heighten the 
sense of palpitating urban life, of brutal inti- 
macies and close-packed, crowded living. An 
interminable poker game forms an important 
part of this atmosphere and explodes in a free- 
for-all fight at the climax of the first act. 

It is followed immediately by a sort of coda 
— a scene of masterly theatric imagination — 
when Stella’s husband, standing at the foot of 
the circular iron stairway that leads to the 
neighbor’s flat, calls his wife back to him after 
their violent quarrel. She comes slowly down 
the steps, bathed in an intense white light, her 
head bent, her nightrobe trailing behind her 
— drained of will, drawn by a primordial 
force beyond her understanding into the arms 
of the man who waits for her at the foot of the 
stairs. 

In the second part of the play the tension 
slackens though the action becomes more 
melodramatic. By presenting insanity as the 
solution of his problem Mr. Williams brings 
up an arguable point. But whatever exception 
one may take to the confusion of motives that 
this theme introduces there is no doubt at all 
that Mr. Williams has written a play which 
redeems the current scene from banality and 
by the very arguments and questions it arouses 
broadens the scope of the theatre and gives it 
renewed stature. 


Though John van Druten is an American 
citizen he writes with the polish and restraint 
of his English upbringing and in his latest play 
actually returns to England, or rather to the 
Welsh border, for the setting of his drama. 
The Druid Circle has nothing to do with ancient 
pagan worship. The title refers to the kind of 
fossilization which overtakes professors, ¢s- 
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pecially those in small, isolated communities, 
when they spend their lives in academic pur- 
suits. It suggests that they become hardened, 
narrow, resentful of the perennial youth 
around them, ultimately dehumanized. To 
make his point, Mr. van Druten introduces us 
to a group of professors in a small university 
who are already in various stages of ossifica- 
tion, from the youngest recently down from 
London to the oldest who has long forgotten 
any other world. In between these extremes 
stands Professor White in what one might call 
the active stage of the disease. He is already 
superficially dour, deliberately cruel and ty- 
rannical but still sufficiently alive inside his 
hardening exterior to suffer from his own frus- 
tration and nullity. Leo G. Carroll plays this 
part with so much sense and subtlety that he 
succeeds in holding the play together when it 
tends to scatter. 

Throughout a long first act interest lags, but 
a second act, in Professor White’s apartment, 
brings the drama into focus and provides a 
series of revealing scenes. Not least of these is a 
masterly vignette of the Professor’s mother 
given by Ethel Griffies with such malice, wit 
and integrity that it illuminates the stage and 
makes the Professor’s apartment a place lived 
in, a musty battleground where under conven- 
tional amenities the generations are at war. 
Though deliberately set in a minor key by its 
author-director, The Druid Circle has much to 
arrest the attention and would do well to be 
played on many a campus in this country as 
well as in the part of the world it mirrors. 


J. B. Priestley’s An Inspector Calls ingeniously 
combines a play of ideas and a detective story. 
The author in his vignette of a selfish, arrogant 
merchant family, smug in its own well-being 
and unconscious of its relation to society as a 
whole, makes use of a clever device to hold 
attention. The Inspector of the title interrupts 
a family party at which the daughter’s en- 
gagement is being celebrated. His object is to 
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make inquiries about a young girl who has 
just committed suicide. As he talks to one 
member of the family after the other, each 
person’s hidden selfishness or vice is revealed. 
Mr. Priestley’s Inspector, played with unob- 
trusive skill and sensitiveness by Thomas 
Mitchell, is of course the voice of conscience 
and not an actual police officer. So also the 
girl is a symbol of all the victims of a callous 
society just as the family is typical of a blind 
and ruthless social order. Yet Mr. Priestley’s 
story is so humanly convincing and sustains its 
suspense so cleverly right up to and through 
its double denouement that it holds its own as 
first-rate theatre entertainment. 


The other English play of substantial in- 
terest — this one imported by that trio of firms 
which calls itself Atlantis Productions (The 
Theatre Guild, H. M. Tennent Ltd. and John 
C. Wilson) — is Terence Rattigan’s The Wins- 
low Boy. Directed by Glen Byam Shaw, it has 
an English cast with Michael Newell as Ron- 
nie, the boy of the title, still in his original role. 
Alan Webb as Ronnie’s stern but unflinchingly 
loyal father and Frank Allenby as the cynical 
attorney who, convinced of Ronnie’s innocence 
of the theft of which he is accused, takes over 
the case and carries it to success, give excellent, 
studied performances. The part of the father, 
being the more sustained and thoughtfully 
written of the two, provides Alan Webb with 
an opportunity to round out a character that 
has three dimensions; while the attorney’s 
role, played with relish in a tight-lipped 
haughty style of gentlemanly arrogance, offers 
Mr. Allenby an occasion for some divertingly 
flamboyant passages. 

The play has an unfailingly moving theme 
— the battle for justice for the individual hu- 
man being as against the impersonal power of 
law and government. It is based on the Archer- 
Shee case which agitated England and split pub- 
lic opinion in the ominous months before World 
War I. Mr. Rattigan has shown ingenuity and 
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skill in presenting a long and complex legal 
struggle in terms of its effect on the lives of 
those involved, the boy himself being perhaps 
the least touched by a battle that almost bank- 
rupts the family and finally involves not only 
the highest court but Parliament itself in the 
argument in order that right may be done. It 
is to Mr. Rattigan’s credit that he has made a 
moving play from this material and te the 
credit of his director and cast that they have 
so understandingly interpreted it. 


Emily Dickinson’s private life was the theme 
of Dorothy Gardner’s Eastward in Eden directed 
by Ellen Van Volkenburg, with Beatrice 
Straight as the mysterious recluse of Amherst. 
The play exploited once again the tenuous 
hypothesis of Emily’s love for Dr. Charles 
Wadsworth, the Philadelphia minister whom 
she met on one of her rare expeditions into the 
outer world. Miss Straight gave a lovely, glow- 
ing picture of a sensitive young girl aflame with 
the beauty of life and the possibilities of love. 
She did what she could to overcome the stiff- 
ness of the text, the elaborate phraseology, as 
of poetry paraphrased, which weighed down 
the latter scenes. Her ability to project a kind 
of gay, selfless purity enlivened the first act but 
no one could redeem the pretentiousness of the 
dream sequence or make acceptable the surely 
apocryphal return of Dr. Wadsworth after 
twenty years’ absence in California. The Dick- 
inson saga has a fatal fascination for all who 
come in contact with it, but Emily is surely 
better served by her own verse or by a reinter- 
pretation of her poetry in the form of another 
art such as Martha Graham has given it in 
Letter to the World than by the sentimental 
picturization of her intensely recessive inner 
life which Eastward in Eden attempted. 


Antony and Cleopatra is by common accept- 
ance one of the greatest love-dramas of all 
time. The story of a world-conqueror who 
threw away an empire for the woman he loved 
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A STREETCAR 
NAMED DESIRE 


The informal scene pictured above ex- 
plains why Tennessee Williams origi- 
nally entitled his new drama The Poker 
Game. The four card players, from left 
to right, are Marlon Brando, Nick 
Dennis, Rudy Bond and Karl Malden 
To the right is the heroine of the play, 
Blanche, as acted by Jessica Tandy 
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EASTWARD IN EDEN: Beatrice Straight as Emily Dickinson. 





is in the great tradition of human passion. 
Shakespeare plants this theme sharply in his 
opening passage: ‘Behold and see,’ he says, 
‘the triple pillar of the world transformed 
into a strumpet’s fool.’ 

But the play has another equally important 
element — the epic story of the building of the 
Roman world-empire by the consolidation of 
power in the hands of one man. Katharine 
Cornell’s production allows this theme to 
emerge by presenting more of the text than is 
usually given and by following closely Shake- 
speare’s own scene sequence. Leo Kerz’s set- 
tings with their use of contrasting forms and 
colors for the Egyptian and Roman episodes to- 
gether with John Boyt’s costumes for the con- 
tending forces of Antony and Octavius help 
to clarify these elements of diversity and con- 
flict. The theatregoer today is especially con- 
scious of this phase of Shakespeare’s great 
tragedy. We ourselves have lived through just 
such epic battles as that of Actium. We have 
watched the ebb and flow of power as armies 
and navies manoeuvred for position on the 
war-maps and moving picture screens of our 
embattled days. 

Shakespeare shows us the same type of strug- 
gle with only the spoken word and the mas- 
terly use of brief scenes in sharp juxtaposition 
as his tools. A realistic — or semi-realistic— 
presentation of Antony and Cleopatra, no matter 
how generously conceived or fluently handled, 
runs the risk of obscuring the transcendent 
poetry of the play and obstructing its natural 
movement, a difficulty not entirely avoided in 
the current production. 

Miss Cornell has given so much earnest de- 
votion, so much time, energy and money to 
this important undertaking that it would be 
ungenerous not to dwell mainly on what is 
best in her performance as Cleopatra. She 
lacks none of the nobility of a queen nor the 
charm of a lovely woman, but the mercurial, 
dangerous creature that is indicated in the 
early scenes is not present in her interpreta- 
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tion. She is least effective in her explosions of 
mirth or anger; she is at her best in the episodes 
with the waiting women, where Cleopatra is 
all woman, all gaiety and lightness, and in the 
final death scene, where she moves with meas- 
ured cadence of word and gesture to the inev- 
itable end. Godfrey Tearle’s Antony is loud 
and lusty, a vigorous man, much given to 
drink. He does not convey the impression that 
Antony was a great man deflected from the 
path of his ambition by an overwhelming pas- 
sion, but rather that he was a man whose 
character had already begun to deteriorate 
through self-indulgence and self-conceit. 

Taking his cue from the text, Kent Smith 
presents an Enobarbus who is dry, detached 
and humorous, rather ‘modern’ in attitude and 
delivery. He manages the almost impossible 
task of speaking the passage about the meeting 
of Antony and Cleopatra at Cydnus as though 
he were a lively, observant reporter telling an 
oft-told, but ever fascinating, yarn. Ralph 
Clanton brings a good voice, clear speech and 
a forceful manner to the role of the young 
Octavius. He is at home in the speaking of 
poetry as many of the supporting cast are not. 

Guthrie McClintic’s direction drives this 
mammoth undertaking to its goal with prac- 
ticed skill. As often before in his directorial 
career he shows himself master of the me- 
chanics of the stage. The play with its many 
scene changes moves steadily; the line of the 
action is clear, the actors articulate. It would 
seem carping to suggest, in view of the great 
value to the theatre of such productions, that 
the evening lacks fire, that the pace of the 
whole is slow, that the total impression is 
ponderous. The production does not have the 
glow, the directorial patina that Mr. McClintic 
was able to give his Romeo and Juliet. Yet the 
play is such a mighty canvas, so full of beauties 
and so modern in its implications that it 
should bring great pleasure to many theatre- 
goers who have been too long deprived of this 
noble ‘Egyptian dish.’ 
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Emlyn Williams 


Playwright, Actor, Producer 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 


E WAS born in 1905 at Mostyn, Flintshire, 
Wales. But it was London he conquered. 
‘Wales England wed...’ The old story. 
From that marriage of Celtic imagination and 
English phlegm springs an enduring comedy. 
The bickering of the spouses is a family joke as 
old as . . . , well, turn up the Welsh scenes in 
Shakespeare’s Henry plays for a start. And 
the joke is still going strong. Observe in 
some pub, say, in Cheshire, a glum midlander 
ferming a reluctant audience for the solo re- 
cital by another, perhaps shorter man, whose 
animation and accents proclaim him Welsh. 
In the Welshman’s mouth, what eloquence! 
The midlander eyeing him mistrustfully can 
scarcely believe he is talking about the same 
football match as he himself has just witnessed. 
It is a farce in itself. 

The Celts! The English long ago resigned 
themselves to being spellbound. Any hokum is 
sanctified by a Dublin accent (see any notice 
of an Abbey Theatre production brought to 
London). As for the Scotch, we swallow it 
neat, so to speak! But with the Welsh it’s such 
close quarters. Horrid things are said on both 
sides: “Taffy was a Welshman!’ And yet, what 
respect we feel for that eloquence so foreign to 
ourselves, that cooking up of our tongue as 
something so much more highly flavored than 
our plain fare, that almost surrealist view of 
things. Or is it all bluff? ‘How much is Taffy 
kidding himself?’ (You see the question hover- 
ing behind the midlander’s noncommittal 
mask.) ‘How much’ (a far more terrifying 
thought) ‘is he kidding me?’ It is a mystery no 
Englishman can resist; and how he longs at the 
same time to feel the spell break, to see the 
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huge inflated bag of words punctured and that 
Welsh view of truth which is somehow truer 
but less reliable (we feel) than our own view, 
how he longs to see it upset. So it is with 
pleasure, perhaps even mutual pleasure, that 
English phlegm puts ‘paid’ to the splendid 
peroration. ‘I tell you as I am standing here I 
seed it? (something highly improbable) ‘with 
my own eyes, see?’ Comes the answer, in flat, 
deflating, kindly midland sing-song: ‘Don’t be 
daft.’ 

Funny every time. To us at any rate. Even 
where the theme is not Welsh — and it is sur- 
prising when you come to go into it how often 
Emlyn Williams is not dealing even remotely 
with Wales — the basis of the comedy in his 
plays is the same. Does this mean that his 
plays won’t translate, won’t export? To some 
extent it does; it is not that these comic and 
incompatible racial marriages do not exist 
elsewhere, and do not in like fashion create 
comedy perpetually. Marius, your extravagant 
Marseillais, at cross purposes with your exact 
and literal Parisian; Irishman and Jew taking 
the same life in different ways; the joke, thank 
heaven, is not unique. (Never less so than in 
America.) But it may not be appreciated so 
keenly elsewhere. It was a very odd experience 
to see a film of The Corn Is Green in which Hol- 
lywood, though appreciating the play as a 
play, failed to see in it what was for us its chief 
charm. Observe, however, one important thing 
about this Wales-versus-England joke; it is, 
primarily perhaps, a matter of sound, not 
merely of a disparity of temperament (the 
kind of friendly hate which can be well exam- 
ined between the pages of a novel). It is an 
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audible affair, the lilting, cooing enthusiasm 
against the flat, deeply sensible plain English 
humdrum. That conversation we overheard in 
the pub in Cheshire is like the best kind of 
operatic duet, comprehensible in terms of 
sound alone without reference to the words 
being spoken. The joke, then, is one for per- 
formance, a joke for the theatre. 

Not that it pleases everyone. What with 
Barrie, what with O’ Casey, what with Marius, 
Jacobowsky and his colonel, and all the tribe 
of regional, racial charmers, there are moments 
when one feels that the last thing one wants to 
know is how things are in Glocca Morra, let 
alone in Blaenau-Festiniog! Yet no one quite 
thought of doing for Wales what so many 
other playwrights have done for their own na- 
tive lands; that is, presenting it as something 
charming, gay, touching, above all entertain- 
ing. Too long we had thought of Wales only 
in terms of Druidical pomp, or Bardic rhap- 
sody or Celtic twilight — or, in the slump, as 
a sore on the social conscience. 

So, for us, it is the Welshness of the plays 
that appeals, and to try to explain this body 
of successes and failures in other terms would 
probably need a mind further removed from 
the problem. So, too, it seems, you may explain 
the dramatist as a Welshman, when he might 
entirely elude you as (how would a German 
put it?) ‘a cultural phenomenon of the British 
inter-war social revolution.’ 

‘But,’ insists the Herr Professor, ‘has he not 
affinities with Wedekind? This passion for 
Lustmord’ ‘he is thinking of the head in the hat- 
box in Night Must Fall); this interest in the 
circus-proprietor as a man-type’ (he is thinking 
of Ellis in The Wind of Heaven); ‘this predilec- 
tion for the macabre and the eerie’ (he is 
thinking of the whole catalogue of plays 
nearly). But the Herr Professor takes us into 
unnecessarily deep waters. It is much simpler 
than that. Mr. Williams is Welsh and that 
means that even at an assured forty, with solid 
success and a family and a home in South 
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Kensington, Mr. Williams is still a restless and 
divided nature, still a child who feels pas- 
sionately that life as it is is less than life as it 
somehow can be made to look — with a little 
imagination. And more and more as he be- 
comes more sure of himself as an artist does 
this come out in his writing. If Mr. Williams 
is— with some excuse — identified in the 
popular mind with the young man, Morgan 
Evans, in The Corn Is Green, who was coaxed 
into winning a scholarship at Oxford, how 
much more accurately can he be identified 
with young Tommos, son of the landlord of 
The Druid’s Rest, whose all too vivid eye saw a 
respectable local lady (near a wood) in the 
likeness of the infanticide, Hetty Sorrel, he had 
just been reading about; and who later set the 
whole village by the ears by identifying the 
kind Mr. Smith staying at the inn as Smith 
the Brides-in-the-Bath-Butcher. His cockney 
mother (Gladys Henson in the original, whose 
cockney has a drier, flat and more discourag- 
ing twang in it than any other living actress’) 
could not cure Tommos. Life has not cured 
Mr. Williams. 


Not that it is a single formula he uses. He 
has tried historical romance too, not very suc- 
cessfully from a commercial point of view, in 
Spring 1600 and He Was Born Gay; both charm- 
ing pieces and the former, especially when re- 
written after the war, making a delightful 
thing of an imaginary adventure in which Ann 
Byrd, daughter of the musician, comes up to 
London disguised as a boy and gets the part of 
Viola (opposite the Orsino of Burbage) in the 
first performance of a new play called Twelfth 
Night. It is true Spring 1600 has little shape and 
fails to make anything of its real central figure 
(a typical Williams fault, as we shall see later); 
but the quality of the fantasy and the craft of 
the dialogue, with its backstage squabbles, an- 
nounced even long ago (1934) a playwright of 
exceptional gifts. And besides success and self- 
sacrifice (the drunken actor who removes him- 
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self in The Light of Heart), there are many other 
themes he has turned to and done well by. Yet 
it is true that one notices a strange interest in 
horror for its own sake, or — to put it less 
vigorously — a playing about with fright, that 
pleasurable emotion. One thinks of a bored 
child frightening itself — for lack of better fun. 

Horror, ‘the creeps,’ but edged with a laugh. 
How good that scene in Night Must Fall where 
the monstrous old shammer (played so well by 
Dame May Whitty) who, we know, was all too 
soon to be strangled in that lonely bungalow 
which had been getting more and more creepy 
for the last ten minutes — how splendid it was 
when, tossing the rug from her knees, this sup- 
posed cripple suddenly leapt to her feet and 
strode around the room. Another nice example 
occurs more recently in Trespass where a fake 
seance is exposed with ludicrous effect just 
as the audience has, with a slight chill, begun 
to realize that, fake or not, there is something 
in this particular room. And observe with what 
art, as dramatist, actor and producer, Emlyn 
Williams can bring off a delicate touch on 
what William James called the ‘numinous 
feelings’ of his audience; the religious /risson. 
It is a scene where a Mrs. Parry and a circus 
proprietor who has come to her house in 
search of an alleged miraculous child fetch a 
Bible and hunt up a reference in it which has 
been babbled by a half-mad old wayside evan- 
gelist. The verse speaks of a second coming, of 
Advent; and at that moment, silently across 
the back of the stage, passes the little illegiti- 
mate son of Bet, the cook, a madonna of hum- 
ble blessedness who ponders all these things in 
her heart. At that moment we in the audience 
and Mrs. Parry and the vulgar Ellis all surmise 
the same thing; the silent little boy is He of 
Whom it is written . . . Whether you find 
this kind of thing to your taste or not, admire 
please the way in which the theatrical stroke 
is brought off. 

Later in the same play when Ellis has seen 
a real miracle and is about to become a St. 
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Peter to the memory of the dead miracle-child 
there comes a moment when he denies his faith- 
In the wings a cock is heard (as it might be 
heard in a Welsh farm) crowing thrice. Less 
happy! ‘Cheap,’ said the fastidious. And it is 
easily said. But only a fool would try to fix 
the boundaries of taste and what real lover of 
the theatre would not rather have effects 
(with an occasional blush-maker) than no ef- 
fects at all, as in the tasteful drama of Messrs. 
X, Y and Z? Yet why, even his warmest admir- 
ers ask, did Miss Angela Baddeley as the drunk- 
ard’s daughter in The Light of Heart also have 
to solicit our sympathy by being a cripple in a 
surgical boot? Overdoing it! But there is some- 
thing rather endearing too about these oc- 
casional errors of taste; obviously they are 
made in perfect good faith, and to that early 
question ‘How much is he kidding himself?’ 
the answer, at such times, would seem to be 
‘plenty.’ Which is consoling. 


A recurring pattern is there, then, in all 
his plays, even the duds. Welshman, over- 
imaginative child, and master-craftsman with 
a sometimes strangely insensitive streak. And 
not in his plays alone. Watch him for five 
minutes in any role, even one where he is not 
in any way exploiting his ‘own’ personality; 
he is using a Welshman’s ear. He is a fine 
mimic, with five languages to his credit, he is 
using a showman’s flourish and very often 
he will be also using the apparently artless 
cunning of the child who deliberately pretends 
to be stupider than it is. 

But his versatility in acting is often his un- 
doing (just as his excited glibness as a dramatist 
is often his worst enemy). He has a taste for 
playing roles which go right against his grain; 
a typical failure was the cold-fish of a lawyer in 
Rattigan’s The Winslow Boy. Apart from such 
‘self roles as Danny and Morgan Evans among 
his own characters probably Ellis in The 
Wind of Heaven is his best and most ambitious 
presentation of a character. 
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This Ellis is a vulgarian and sensualist who 
sees strange wonders in a Welsh village in the 
Sixties where soldiers dying of the cholera con- 
tracted in the Crimean war are raised from the 
dead. The man’s mind and heart become the 
battleground of warring good and evil. Apart 
from the schoolmarm in The Corn Is Green this 
man Ellis is probably the nearest thing we can 
find in all Emlyn Williams’ work to a real hero 
(as opposed to an exhibit); a figure, that is to 
say, so revealed and so winning our sympathy 
that we can identify ourselves with his strug- 
gle, until his victory or defeat is a matter of 
immense importance. And if The Wind of 
Heaven fails to be a great play as opposed to 
being merely an impressive one, it is surely be- 
cause in the last analysis Ellis does not assume 
an important enough position. As with so 
many of Emlyn Williams’ characters the final 
revelatory power is just missing. We watch 
from outside — amused spectators, never quite 
caught up into full sympathy and communion. 
These are so often — if one may so put it — 
plays-without-heroes; plays full of laughs, full 
of drama, but failing to make the total gesture 
which would raise them onto a higher plane. 
First-rate melodrama, lively comedy, yes; but 
anything remotely resembling tragedy, no. 


The most astonishing thing about his latest 
play, Trespass, is the complete unimportance 
of the death of its hero, the little Welsh medium 
who was frightened of his own powers. Tragé- 
dien raté? For a Welshman it must be peculiarly 
frustrating; and yet it epitomizes in a curious 
way the cultural dilemma of the Welsh, a 
people who feel so intensely and are so elo- 
quent but who have, outside their religion, so 
little art to put their feelings into. Innately 
musical as the Italians, they lack ‘music’ of 
their own (in the larger sense). Is it, as elo- 
quent voices are often heard saying, the devil 
of the language, this English language which 
is not their own and inhibits (save the mark!) 
their free and full utterance? Possibly. But that 
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begs the question. If Mr. Williams had never 
learnt English or had never set out to conquer 
London we should not be considering him 
here at all. 


From here it may look like a fairly easy con- 
quest, though perhaps it was not until The 
Corn Is Green (1938), eleven years after the 
actor’s first appearance as Pepys’ boy in And 
So to Bed in 1927, that the public really took 
him to its heart and identified the clever 
actor and the playwright of clever pieces, 
like that adaptation of Prenez Garde 2 la 
Peinture which became The Late Christopher 
Bean and gave Dame Edith Evans such a good 
part as the Welsh maid who had replaced the 
paysanne of the original. And we liked him in 
Night Must Fall in 1935. And then in the 1937 
season at the Vic he was cleverly playing Os- 
wald in Ghosts and frighteningly playing An- 
gelo in Measure for Measure and most oddly 
and slyly playing Richard III, one of the Crook- 
backs one didn’t believe in but will not ever 
quite forget. 

The war brought from him only one piece, a 
blitz piece called Morning Star which is best 
passed over, now at all events; and the simple 
mistaken-identity high-jinks of The Druid’s 
Rest; and many a long and valiant tour play- 
ing, among other things, Coward to the troops. 
He was popular. Men who had never seen a 
play knew him to some extent from the oc- 
casional films he has made. And then he was 
back with The Wind of Heaven and, in company 
with Megs Jenkins (perhaps the best per- 
formance of the year) and Diana Wynyard, 
much moved us both as dramatist and as ac- 
tor. Trespass, still running and much less un- 
popular than one might have guessed, is no 
advance. But happily Mr. Williams is still in 
good voice; more will be heard . . . 

But will it end in success of a kind more dura- 
ble than the popularity he now enjoys? Some- 
thing, it must reluctantly be admitted, still 
escapes this delightfully gifted Welshman. 
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Beauty and the Beast 
Movte-Making Across the World, IV 


JEAN COCTEAU 


When Jean Cocteau was filming La Belle et la Béte he kept an informal record in 
which he jotted down each day’s events, the details of camera shots and weather, his ideas 
on cinema and his struggles with the raw material of film-making. La Belle et la 
Béte is a fairy story told by a poet in the language of pictorial image, movement and the 
magic resources of the camera. Part of it was taken on location in Touraine in the manor- 
house of Rochecorbon where the scenes in Beauty's home were shot. The exteriors of The 
Beast’s fairy palace were discovered at Raray, one of the most extraordinary parks in 
France with its balustrade of hierarchic stone beasts. The enchanted interiors and the 
complex photographic tricks were produced at the film studios in Joinville, Epinay and 
Saint Maurice. The following passages have been translated by Velona Pilcher to give 
an idea of Cocteau’s approach to his material, particularly in relation to his cameraman, 
Alekhan, and to the general problem of turning a fairy tale into cinema. Josette Day 
plays Beauty and Jean Marais The Beast in the film, which will be released here shortly. 


ROCHECORBON 
FTER a year of preparation and obstacles of 
A every sort, voila! tomorrow I shoot. 
Watching Christian Bérard at work is an ex- 
traordinary sight. Chez Paquin, among tulles 
and ostrich feathers, daubed with charcoal, 
covered with sweat and stains, beard on fire, 
shirt coming out, he gives seriousness of mean- 
ing to the paraphernalia of luxury. Under his 
small ink-stained hands costumes cease to be 
the usual disguises and assume, instead, the 
insolent youthfulness of fashion. By some mira- 
cle he has managed to combine the style of 
Vermeer and that of Gustave Doré illustra- 
tions. This morning in the courtyard at 
Rochecorbon (where I’m shooting) these robes 
were hanging in the sun in an enormous open 
trunk, side by side like Bluebeard’s wives . . . 
A thing that has long been dreamed of, 
imagined, seen on an invisible screen, must be 
made solid this morning, carved out in space 
and time. These lanes of sheets hung up to dry 
must be constructed with perspectives like the 
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Vicenza theatre; constructed, moreover, in a 
different location from where they are so as to . 
catch the light in a certain way and to follow 
the constantly moving spotlight of the sun. 

Out of a spirit of contradiction I am avoid- 
ing those camera movements now so popular 
and considered indispensable by the experts. 
The scene with the washing, for instance, is ° 
done 2 sec, like a card trick .. . 

Bérard’s role in this enterprise is immense. 
The elegance of his costumes, their force, their 
sumptuous simplicity — all this plays as im- 
portant a part as words. They determine the 
slightest gesture without ever being merely 
decorative, and they put the players at their 
ease. What a pity France cannot afford the 
luxury of films in color . . . 

Majestic Cinema. An exciting moment. Our 
first projection. I’m getting it. Very, very , 
beautiful. Clear, rich in detail, robustly poetic. 
Alekhan has understood my style. Relief, con- 
tour, contrast — and something imponderable. 
like a light breeze moving throughout. 
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This picture should prove that you can 
avoid movements of the apparatus and stick to 
fixed frames. What I feel is that the rhythm of 
the film lives in me more than in the mobility 
of either apparatus or players. Perhaps I can 
do nothing (or little) against a mechanism 
that cannot make sense before we get to the 
montage. The important thing is to add fact 
to fact, to interest the spectator rather than 
distract him. 

Last month, as I left the theatre on the Rue 
d’Athénes where they were showing Le Sang 
dun Poete, I told André Gide I could no longer 
bear to see this film, each shot was so slow. He 
said I was wrong, that this very slowness was 
a rhythm, and these slow shots joined together 
end to end formed a special kind of time, my 
own time, one that was natural to me. Doubt- 
less he is right and it would be dangerous to 
break a rhythm that goes on automatically 
inside one because you distrusted or feared it 
or because you wanted to impose another one, 
an artificial one which might not unite at all 
with your original rhythm .. . 


PARIS 
From the run-through If am convinced that 
the rhythm of La Belle et la Béte is a narrative 
rhythm. I am telling a story. It’s as if, hidden 
behind the screen, I say: ‘And then such and 
such a thing comes to pass.’ The characters do 
not act as if they were living, but living a life 
that is being told. Perhaps this is necessary in a 
fairy tale... 


RARAY 

One of the privileges of cinematography is 
that places can be brought together, broken up 
and reconstructed according to our taste. ‘The 
top of the wall at Raray can be a ramp, this 
ramp can end in the balustrade that runs along 
the moat in front of the chateau. That prome- 
nade seen through the balusters is our last shot 
tonight. The only shot that was perfect will 
turn out to be ruined by a village boy’s laugh. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


The light, the actors’ performances, their 
movements, the mists, the treetops crowned in 
sunlight — everything collaborated to give us 
our chance. In a second the chance was lost, 
never to be recovered. One must accept the 
loss and not get caught up in the bad dream of 
running after lost perfection, becoming furious, 
deliberately trying to evoke a harmony that 
carnot be recaptured. Such a process tires the 
very soul of the film... 

I would be a fool to attempt to avoid the 
rhythm of my destiny — not that there’s much 
chance. Struggle and struggle. To obtain 
through endless effort what seems so simple. 
To expect obstruction in every form. To accept 
it. To leap over it, no matter how high. This 
time it comes in the form of microbes. I recog- 
nize it. Its disguise is not good. I shall sur- 
mount the pain, but if it increases in fury I am 
helpless. Dates are dates . . . 

I’ve been shooting in the rain, without 
lights, using torches, magnesium flares and 
Sumées anglaises. No matter what it costs, I am 
determined to evoke the beauty which comes 
by accident and which I love . . . Raray is 
in the box. 


PARIS 

I was at Saint-Maurice by nine. A veritable 
world of human ants swarmed over the decor 
getting it into shape. At one-thirty the first 
pictures of Raray were projected for us. I find 
them very beautiful, and Marais’ voice seems 
to me most impressive. The voice of a sick 
creature, an animal in pain. The rest will be 
shown us tomorrow evening. 

At seven-thirty, further projection of the 
Raray work — a great misfortune. The labora- 
tory has scratched the negatives. I can just 
manage to save what is essential and, by a 
miracle of montage, avoid the worst. 

Alekhan is timid. He hesitates. He does not 
dare to work for harsh effects in his photog- 
raphy. The result is a certain softness that I 
have to correct. Everything is still too pretty. 
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I want it rougher, with more contrasts. I shall 
badger him until he comes round . . . After 
the projection I scold him. His mania for 
‘camera effects’ and diffusion offends me. 
That’s the arty way. Nothing is better than a 
sublimation of the documentary style. That’s 
the style I want to get out of him... 

My work is that of the archeologist. The 
film pre-exists. I must uncover it with pick and 
shovel from the darkness it sleeps in. In my 
haste I may spoil it. But the perfect fragments 
shine in marbled loveliness . . . 

I am resting and using the time to take my 
bearings. Of the ensemble of the film I can 
foresee nothing. Each scene has been caught 
on the wing with the utmost intensity and 
fervor. I have selected the shots from Touraine, 
but nothing yet from Raray, Epinay or Saint- 
Maurice. I prefer a long sitting with them so 
the style can soak into me, so I will not be 
taken in by purely photographic success. It is 
possible that out of all this speed, all these 
short scenes, will come a sense of leisureliness. 
No one on earth can know beforehand. I refuse 
to put the question. I work from day to day 
and try to aim my fire, each minute, at a single 
objective. It would be against nature if beauty 
did not result from the harvesting of such a 
crop. 

I still fecl I was right to wage war against 
‘camera effects’ and soft textures. Yesterday’s 
pictures were a thousand times more robust, 
and presented that sculptured outline in light 
that I admire so in Périnal. The women lose 
by it. Their roles gain. By degrees Alekhan is 
finding his equilibrium and getting into his 
camera work what corresponds to the par- 
ticular way I tell a story, gesticulate, write. 


PARIS 

Alekhan has heard people say in the studio 
that everything I find admirable is spoiled, 
badly lit, ‘cheesy.’ Strange he should not yet 
know what I have taken for granted for years, 
that whenever one attempts something new 
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people become blind, seeing only the parts 
that are like the things they already know. It 
has been decided that anything soft and fuzzy 
is poetic. Now since, in my opinion, poetry is 
precision itself, is mathematics, I drive Alekhan 
toward the opposite of what appears poetic to 
fools... 

Nothing seems to me duller than photo- 
graphic unity in a film, a unity that the experts 
take for style. A film should entertain the eye 
with contrasts, with effects that do not try to 
copy nature’s but seek that truth which Goethe 
calls the opposite of reality. It is not because I 
am dealing with a fairy tale that I take such 
liberties with realism. A film is a writing in 
pictures, and I am trying to impart to mine an 
atmosphere which will correspond more to 
feelings than to facts. 


On my way to the studio at Saint-Maurice 
I felt full of happiness, carried away with de- 
light. Nothing is finer than to be writing a 
poem with human beings, faces, hands, lights 
and objects to be put wherever you please . . . 

Seven breakdowns in the electricity during 
the day. Work almost at a standstill. Nothing 
is more demoralizing than the Saint-Maurice 
studio when everything goes dead, the cold 
takes possession and only a few scenc-shifters 
work furiously on the set by candlelight . . 
Haven’t seen the work of the last few days. 
The laboratory does not dare develop it for 
fear of a breakdown. I tremble before the pos- 
sibility of a catastrophe that would oblige me 
to do over again what can never be done again. 


I found Alekhan’s lighting of the heads of 
the living statues too lively; it humanized 
them . . . Once more I burn my eyelids and 
cheeks under the arcs. Burn upon burn. I shall 
pay dearly for this film... 


Two mad days, near the breaking point, 
wondering if anyone else ever worked at a 
film with such fury as this. But I think I’m 
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LA BELLE ET LA BETE: Josette Day as Beauty enters The Beast’s abode. 


Lopert Films 








Lopert Films 





MILA PARELY AND JOSETTE DAY, vain sister and shabby Beauty. 





right, because the effect on the picture is a 
violence, a passion — a whirl of energy, dust 
and light. 

This morning I did the slow-motion of 
Josette entering the corridor of candelabras. 
After lunch and on until evening the slow- 
motion of Josette ascending the monumental 
staircase accompanied by the traveling crane 
that carries the apparatus up with her... 
Tomorrow I start the scenes of Beauty and 
The Beast at dinner . . . The style goes back 
to Méliés, Robert Houdin, Le Sang dun Poete. 
Harshness, surprise, ferocity, violence . . 


I have not been keeping regular notes lately 
because the end of a film like ours carries the 
momentum of all that has gone before and it 
demands an enormous effort if we are not to 
lose our balance. I have been trying to put the 
greatest intensity into even the smallest shot. 
The studios are let and wanted. I am told that 
I am exceeding the electricity quota. In short, 
I fight against obstacles which should not have 
to be taken into account. 


Here is the last day of 1945. No matter what 
happens in France we must never cease re- 
minding ourselves that we are in France, and 
that the worst possible internal quarrels are 
better than an occupation. I consider that I 
am under occupation. Occupied by germs. 
How grateful I would be to anyone who would 
liberate me from my germs! Praise to those 
who have freed France from hers! The rest is 
merely malaises . . 


In my small red room in the Palais-Royal 
I look at the Gustave Doré sculpture that has 
just been cast for me in bronze. Under its sign 
I made my film. It sums up the picture and 
explains it. The influence of an object on our 
subconscious is greater than we think. This 
group of Perseus and Andromeda and the 
Dragon adorns Beauty’s room in The Beast’s 
house .. . 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


We shall be working all night. The last night. 
I know nothing sadder than the ending of a 
film, the breaking-up of a devoted troupe. The 
humblest scene-shifter is aware of this small 
death. The work I have yet to undertake is 
difficult. The Prince and Beauty fly among the 
clouds. Beauty goes through the wall into her 
father’s house. Tricks, but honest tricks, the 
only kind I like and can get excited about . . . 
Next week I begin the montage. It is the real 
rhythm of the work. My handwriting. 


Out of this terrible toy-factory that excites 
us so and absorbs all our nervous energies only 
one magic plaything is left: the ‘moviola,’ 
rather like the little theatre of Monsieur le 
Vent et Madame la Pluie. On a piece of rough 
glass the size of a cigarette case I shall see my 
decors and characters come to life again. I 
shall interrupt them, I shall set them going 
again wherever I wish. I shall order them to 
go backward in time, or forward, as I like. 


I have finished. Which means I now begin 
—I begin the montage. After the rough 
montage I start on the detail, after the detail 
comes the synchronizing, after the synchroniz- 
ing the mixing and the music. I will not show 
it to our composer, Georges Auric, until it is 
clear of its worst faults. 


I am not a desk writer. I write when I can’t 
not write. As little as possible. Writing dia- 
logue bores me. But to move this great machine 
about, to wage war with the angel of light, the 
angel of machines, the angels of space and 
time — that is a task cut to my measure. The 
result does not matter. I make no claim that 
what I’ve done is good. I have done my best 
to prove that France can still wage war against 
giant forces. What am I saying? Can no longer 
wage war except against giant forces . . . 


Went to see Raimu working on L’Eternel 
Mari. An enormous presence . . . Watching 
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him at work convinces me how much an artist 
can be handicapped by beauty and how well 
he can be served by mobile features rich in 
sharp angles and bold planes. Les gueules. 
Katharine Hepburn, whose picture I saw last 
night, is better than beautiful. She is a gueule. 
A face that catches the light inside and out. 
A face cut out with a hatchet or a pruning 
knife, but done with infinite care and delicacy. 


Working on the montage is passionately ex- 
citing. With scissors and paste you correct the 
life you have created. You add, take away, 
change around, put specches to faces that are 
listening for them, jump from one place to 
another, quicken a movement, cut a gesture. 


The film has taken to haunting me and that’s 
always detestable. In the night I coughed. I 
dreamed the cough was some fault in the 
montage and that if I cut it, pasted it and put 
it in another place I might then go to sleep in 
peace .. . I am curing myself of the film by 
going to rehearsals of Les Parents Terribles. . . 

A film is never finished. There’s always 
something more to be done, and each thing 
becomes more difficult than ever because a 
troupe, though it flows apart like mercury, 
cannot take shape again as mercury does. It 
returns to find itself in a land of shadows. Each 
person comes out of another world. Our world 
(that of the film) is now a memory. . . 


This is the day for the music. I have up to 
now refused to hear what Georges Auric was 
composing. I want to receive the shock of it 
without preparation. We are so used to work- 
ing together that he has my absolute confi- 
dence . . . And now the silence, and now the 
three white flashes announcing the picture. 
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Here, at last, is the picture and with it this 
miracle of synchronization which is nothing of 
the sort because Georges Auric, at my request, 
avoided deliberate synchronization and _ be- 
cause what has happened could only happen 
by the grace of God. 

This new universe troubles me, disturbs me, 
captures me. I had unconsciously made a 
music of my own which these waves of orches- 
tral sound contradict. By degrees Auric tri- 
umphs over my discomfort. My music gives 
way to his. His music marries my picture, im- 
pregnates it, exalts it, completes it. The Beast 
with his magic sends us into an enchanted 
slumber and the play, moving on the screen 
in this sonorous penumbra, is what we dream 
as we sleep. . . 


I write the last lines of this journal in the 
country where I have just taken refuge. I had 
planned to take flight once I had put my point 
final to the film. Yesterday I presented it in the 
projection room at Joinville to an audience 
made up of the technicians of the studio . 
The film unrolled, swayed, sparkled outside 
me — solitary and indifferent as a distant star. 
It had killed me. It rejected me and was living 
its own life. All I could recover were the 
memories attached to each foot of it and the 
agonies it had cost. It never occurred to me 
that other people might be following a story. 
I thought of them all as plunged deep in my 
own imaginings. 

The honor received from this audience of 
workers is unforgettable. There is my reward! 
No matter what else happens I shall never 
know anything as touching as the simple cere- 
mony arranged by this small world of people 
whose life work consists in preserving the 
‘blood of poets’ in tin cans. 
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The Return of Kreutzberg 


CECIL SMITH 


ARALD KREUTZBERG’S 
H reappearance after 
an absence of nearly ten 
years was, I suppose, the 
great event of the fall dance season, although 
it occasioned more nostalgia than new excite- 
ment. When he was here last, Kreutzberg 
seemed one of the most dynamic and arresting 
dancers in the world. Now his art seems charm- 
ing but pale, more communicative as panto- 
mime than as dance and too exclusively de- 
voted to featherweight subject-matter. 

The trouble is not that Kreutzberg has 
changed, but that the world has. By the spring 
of 1939, when he returned to Germany at the 
close of his last American tour, a good many 
artists who could have stayed in Germany had 
decided that they could not live and work 
there without making compromises which 
would destroy their integrity. On the other 
hand, Kreutzberg — naturally enough — de- 
cided to remain in his native country, even 
though he hinted at some foreknowledge of the 
extent to which his independence might be cur- 
tailed when he commented that such a testa- 
ment to the free spirit as Martha Graham’s 
American Document could not be presented in 
Germany at that time. During the period of 
Nazi domination he still danced when he was 
not pressed into army service. While he did not 
collaborate with the government in any active 
political sense (for he is a wholly apolitical 
being) he was obliged to violate his integrity 
by agreeing to any limitations officially placed 
on his or anyone else’s creative ideas. 

The price he now has to pay for his years of 
passivity is a bitter one: he no longer has any- 
thing important to say to an audience that has 
gone beyond him psychologically. The war 
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came at a bad moment in his development as 
an artist, for he was ready to enter upon a 
phase of new maturity and thoughtfulness, 
already prefigured in his dance cycle, The 
Eternal Circle. By relinquishing his claim to free 
will as a creator he apparently lost the impulse 
toward exploration and growth. Now he can 
only ask us to admire all over again his stock 
in trade of ten and fifteen years ago (since his 
new pieces are just like his old ones) — the 
vignettes and bits of whimsy and half-pan- 
tomimic character studies like From an Old 
Calendar, With a Book, Seliger Walzer and Pan. 

These we are glad to admire, not only be- 
cause we have loved his art in the past but be- 
cause time has dealt kindly with his body. He 
still possesses the extraordinary fluidity, the 
instinctive timing, the intrinsic good taste of 
muscles which can do no wrong and the gift of 
projecting small, economical gestures with 
impact and accent. But he dances almost ex- 
clusively with his head, arms, hands, legs and 
feet. The middle of his body says no more than 
a ballet dancer’s. Since his pre-war appear- 
ances we have become accustomed to the 
strength of modern American dance, with its 
force generated from the pelvis and its uncom- 
promising contractions, falls, extensions and 
leaps; and the examples of Martha Graham and 
George Balanchine have taught us, in their 
divergent ways, to expect choreography with 
richness, complexity and considerable specific 
gravity. Kreutzberg neither knows nor has any 
feeling for the rigor and the intensity of modern 
American movement, nor does he compose any 
sizable works to give weight to a program. 
Nine years of our own experience have trans- 
formed Kreutzberg from a challenging inno- 
vator into a cautious but exquisite miniaturist. 
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A week earlier Iris Mabry, in her first full- 
scale recital, had indicated the aesthetic gulf 
separating the younger generation of American 
dancers from such older-generation European 
performers and choreographers as Kreutzberg 
and Kurt Jooss. In terms proper to her lovely 
and well-schooled body Miss Mabry under- 
stands the range of expression exploited by 
Miss Graham and Doris Humphrey. But she is 
not content to imitate their methods. Unlike 
Miss Graham, whose forms are essentially 
Romantic in that they arise from the urgency 
of a special, personal emotion struggling to be 
made known, Miss Mabry is essentially a 
classicist. The shape in which she states her 
dance materials is of primary importance to 
her; she appears more concerned with the 
transformation of various kinds of movement 
into clear thematic developments than with 
the original discovery of the movement itself. 
In other words, she accepts as given data a 
codification of the psychological verities Miss 
Graham has spent her life finding, and makes 
compositions out of them much as Balanchine 
makes ballets by adapting materials basically 
derived from Petipa to his own constructional 
needs. Humorous and satiric pieces like Dreams 
and Rhapsody, character dances like Witch and 
Bird Spell and even so frenetic a subject as 
Doomsday all channel their feelings into the 
tranquillity of coolly considered form. 

It is natural for partisans of Miss Graham, 
who value immediacy of communication above 
all else, to complain of a lack of force in Miss 
Mabry’s dancing. Nevertheless, if one allows 
for the occasional indeterminateness that mars 
the work of any relatively inexperienced artist, 
she is following a thoughtful line which should 
enable her to increase the strength of her com- 
positions as time passes, without sacrificing 
their orderliness. Moreover, she always moves 
beautifully, especially in the very moving 
Liiany, and she has the perceptive aid of Ralph 
Gilbert’s accompaniments, which fit the pat- 
terns and moods of her dances admirably, 
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though they do not invariably attain much 
musical stature. Up to now Miss Mabry has 
not worked with a group. Possibly she does not 
intend to, but it would be a pity for her not to 
apply her analytic intelligence to more com- 
plex problems of composition than solo dances 


pose. 


At the Ninety-second Street YM- and 
YWHA, the most active modern dance theatre 
in New York nowadays, Nina Fonaroff ap- 
peared with a company of twelve in a program 
giving a three-sided account of her abilities as 
dancer, choreographer and script-writer. The 
ease, continuity and precise accent of her danc- 
ing were already familiar from her earlier work 
as a member of the Graham company. Her 
serious compositions, well considered struc- 
turally, proved to be dry in the case of an in- 
troductory piece called Of Tragic Gesture and 
baffling in symbolism in The Feast, which looked 
like a bacchanalian travesty of the Last Sup- 
per. She reached her audience best in such 
character dances as those in Of Sondry Wimmen, 
based on excerpts from Chaucer, and the pert 
suite, Little Theodolina. When she turned to 
literary composition in a danced two-character 
playlet, Mr. Puppet, the result was appalling. 


Ballet Society began the first program of its 
second season in a spirit of misplaced hopeful- 
ness with a revision of Highland Fling, which 
had been so boring last spring. Despite minor 
changes in plan and some sharpening of style, 
William Dollar’s choreography remained 
empty and Stanley Bate’s music curiously un- 
related to dramatic situations. With the better 
visibility provided by City Center, Ballet 
Society’s new home, David Ffolkes’ plaids and 
kilts looked richer and more varied. 

Punch and the Child, whose Punch decorated 
the cover of last month’s THEATRE ARTs and 
whose atmospheric setting with its Cruikshank 
figures was reproduced inside the magazine, 
bears some external resemblance to both 
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Through the Looking Glass and The Nutcracker. 
When The Child crawls in behind the curtain 
of a Punch and Judy show she enters a never- 
never-land where puppet-people behave in 
startling ways. Without dwelling tiresomely on 
their mechanical character, Fred Danieli 

in his first composition has not forgotten 
that his characters are puppets, and has de- 


vised delightful and quite original qualities of 


movement for them. Mr. Danieli’s invention 


and workmanship greatly surpass the gifts of 


the young choreographers who created works 
for Ballet Society last year. Horace Armistead’s 
decors live up to the promise of the sketches. 
Richard Arnell’s music is like a sound track, 
but at least its clichés are pertinent to the 
action they illustrate. 


Robert Sosenko 





Marion Scott’s gift for eccentric movement lent interest t 
her Museum Piece. included in the season’s first program of 
the Choreographers’ Workshop, an orgamzation which presents 


ner mpositions Ay young modern dancers 


Louise Dahl-Wolfe 





In Litany Iris Mabry exemplifies the expressive control of her 
body which gave distinction to her first major recital. 


George Balanchine's Sinfonie Concertante, cho- 
reographed to the Mozart work of that title for 
violin, viola and orchestra, with Maria Tall- 
chief, T'anaquil Le Clerq and Todd Bolender 
dancing brilliantly in the solo parts, progresses 
from a capable first section to two subsequent 
movements of high inspiration. The opening 
allegro reproduces the counterpoint of the two 
solo instruments too literally in the steps given 
the two female soloists; this defect is explained 
by the fact that the work was originally con- 
ceived as a school etude. The slow movement 
employs a male soloist in addition to the two 
women (the corps consists entirely of girls 
throughout the ballet) and evolves some of the 
most enchanting lyrical figurations and pat- 
terns of entanglement since Serenade. The finale 
makes bold use of vigorous steps which stretch 
beyond traditional ballet vocabulary. The 
composition as a whole testifies to the continu- 
ing fertility of Mr. Balanchine’s imagination. 
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Larry Colwell 





BALLET THEATRE: Gala Performance with Nora Kaye; below, Dark Elegies. 





Love and the Beast 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


*aMOUR, Il’amour, c’est 
L la beauté du monde’ 
goes the song of the street- 
singer in Panique. The 
mood is irony, a fact which will scarcely 
be lost on an audience that has just watched 
a victim of Pamour plunge to his death 
from the rooftops of Paris. If there was 
any doubt before now that love makes the 
world go round, the current crop of motion 
pictures should finally dispel it. Not only is love 
the leitmotif of Mr. Duvivier’s sombre little 
drama; it motivates Mourning Becomes Electra, 
setting off a portentous train of events that 
does not come to a stop until the last of the 
Mannon clan is enclosed in a living tomb. It 
turns a beast into a man in La Belle et La Béte 
and, in Gentleman’s Agreement, helps to reform an 
unwitting anti-Semite. Even Crosby and Hope, 
in Road to Rio, are the slaves of Lamour. 

In Mourning Becomes Electra it is profane 
love that dominates the scene: the adulterous 
liaison of Christine Mannon and Captain 
Brant; the incestuous love of Orin Mannon for 
his mother and Lavinia Mannon for her father. 
That these values have been transferred to the 
screen as Eugene O’Neill set them down with 
their full and devastating force is to the ever- 
lasting credit of Hollywood and its watchdogs 
at the Hays Office, who have seen this drama 
for what it was, a masterful statement of eter- 
nal themes. 

It is, more specifically, to the credit of 
Dudley Nichols who produced the film (in 
association with the Theatre Guild), directed it 
and wrote the screenplay. His was a labor of 
devotion. He has packed the original trilogy 
almost without alteration into three hours of 
film time, running straight through from 
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beginning to end. He has distinguished from 
the first between scale and elaboration, know- 
ing that the screen’s proclivity for enlarging 
measurements and multiplying space — which 
is the bane of film realism — is the proper 
dimension of tragedy. He has set his style in 
grandeur and simplicity, using his camera with 
repose, leaving the onus of expression on the 
drama and the players. 

This is a film of towering though uneven im- 
pact. Its players — at their best — have heroic 
measure. In particular, Michael Redgrave’s 
Orin is illumined with that artist’s exceptional 
combination of temperament and intelligence. 
Within the scope of the role there is extraordi- 
nary variety. Alternately volatile and tender, 
bold and cowed, he discovers the whole emo- 
tional range of the man whose love for his 
mother contains the seeds of shame and hate 
and eventual destruction. In the hands of 
Katina Paxinou, the role of Christine has less 
dimensions but no less size: it is a dominating 
portrait, cruel and beautiful. In her final scene, 
when Christine has learned of her lover’s 
murder at the hands of her children, she 
achieves a passage without parallel on the 
screen, rising in the space of a moment from 
moaning, animal impotence to savage majesty. 

Where this style of deliberate simplicity is a 
challenge to the resources of Paxinou and 
Redgrave, it is less generous to players of more 
limited scope. Without the camera to provide 
relief with alternations of position and breaks 
of tempo, the actor is thrown back on his own 
mobility of feature, his vocabulary of gesture, 
the expressive range of his voice, the variety 
of meaning in his eyes. Rosalind Russell’s 
presence as Lavinia is splendid. Her face has 
planes that the camera cherishes, her voice is 
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fine in the lower register, her carriage is 
commanding. But the effective range of her 
technique is insufficient to carry the burden of 
so lengthy a role, so starkly exposed. Raymond 
Massey’s Ezra suffers from the same inade- 
quacy. Most players trained for our naturalis- 
tic stage and screen would share their defi- 
ciencies in this respect. 

What of O’Neill’s drama? With all the 
murky splendor of the original and the fidelity 
of the copy, it must be admitted that what 
should emerge as tragedy more closely resem- 
bles melodrama. The solid core of human 
dignity, which is the necessary stuff of tragedy, 
is scarcely to be found among these protago- 
nists. How much this is due to the passing years 
and how much the passage to the screen is 
difficult to say; the answer lies probably some- 
where between the two. The responsibility for 
excessive length, however, and especially for 
the anticlimactic nature of the last play, is 
easier to place. It lies with Aeschylus who set 
the shape of the trilogy, and with O’ Neill who 
adopted it, and with the distance we have come 
from them both. We impatient moderns ask a 
different pattern of our drama. We weary of 
the Furies spinning out their inevitable web of 
doom. We clip our threads closer to the cloth. 

Some day the Electra story will be restated 
for the screen, as Eugene O’Neill saw fit to 
restate it for the modern stage. Meanwhile 
this film will remain, without precedent, per- 
haps without successors, but secure in its own 
indomitable presence. 


Whatever posterity may have to say about 
the usefulness of Gentleman’s Agreement in the 
battle against anti-Semitism, there should 
be no disagreement about its quality as a film. 
It is one of the rare happy marriages between 
propaganda purpose and dramatic technique 
consummated with passion and urbanity. In 
this it is inordinately superior to Laura Hob- 
son’s original novel, which made no preten- 
sions to quality as a literary work. 
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Moss Hart is responsible for the script, which 
has straightened out Mrs. Hobson’s story line, 
paring away extraneous matter for the pur- 
poses of dramatic simplicity. It remains the 
story of the feature reporter, Schuyler Green, 
who sets himself up as a Jew for six weeks in 
order to gather material at first-hand on 
anti-Semitism for a series of articles in a na- 
tional weekly. His own experience of the af- 
fronts to which Jews are heir, and the uneasy 
course of his love affair with Kathy — who is 
herself an unwitting anti-Semite — are the 
frameworks on which this exhortation is 
mounted. Because Mr. Hart has used Mrs. 
Hobson’s blueprints to give us people for whom 
we care and for whose conflicts we feel con- 
cern, we are soon involved with the stuff of 
their conflicts as well. No argument could be 
more persuasive. 

With a first-class script to go on, the direc- 
tor, Elia Kazan, has worked his own par- 
ticular magic on the film. He has cast Gregory 
Peck as Green and Dorothy McGuire as 
Kathy, and given them sturdy support from a 
roster of first-rate players drawn in good part 
from the stage. In a cast which includes such 
variously refreshing talents as Celeste Holm, 
June Havoc, Dean Stockwell, Nicholas Joy, 
John Garfield, Sam Jaffe, Harold Vermilyea, 
Anne Revere and Albert Dekker, it is the en- 
semble that stars. For it is a part of the direc- 
tor’s plan that every player is informed with a 
sure sense of his relationship to the story, to the 
other players, to the background. 

Kazan thinks in depth. He is given to seeing 
the action of every scene on more than one 
plane. Not only has it a foreground, a middle- 
ground, a background; it has a past and a fu- 
ture. This means that his screen is always visu- 
ally interesting, since the main line of action 
takes place not in a vacuum but in an environ- 
ment that has a separate but related vitality of 
its own. It also means that his drama has mo- 
tion at its core: each scene begins with the 
impetus of earlier events and ends with an 





impulse that sends it forward into the middle of 
the next. This is the kind of integral motion 
that the motion pictures are about. In his 
fourth screen effort Kazan knows what many 
other directors have failed to learn in forty. 

As propaganda, the film of Gentleman’s 
Agreement, like the book before it, is undoubt- 
edly useful on a superficial level. It demon- 
strates the many ways in which anti-Semitism 
can feed on the unintentional acts of well- 
meaning people. It establishes beyond argu- 
ment that this is everybody’s battle. Perhaps 
this is more than enough to ask of an enter- 
tainment film. But it suffers from the fault of all 
cures which seck to alleviate disease by assault- 
ing the symptoms instead of the causes. It 
bases its argument on the premise that because 
Jews are not homogeneous they are indis- 
tinguishable from other people. That this no- 
tion is arguable is beside the point. What is 
more to the point is that no one succeeds in 
destroying an illogical concept by denying the 
logic of its origin. The more basic answer — 
for it strikes at the roots of all intolerance — 
will come when we cease to deny the differ- 
ences among nations, races, religions or spirit- 
ual traditions and begin to cherish them in- 
stead, knowing them for what they are: as 
variations in kind, not in quality. 


In Road to Rio, Bob Hope and Bing Crosby 
have pushed desperation to the point of genius. 
Backed into the corner of the same old format, 
it is as though they had realized that only 
frantic invention would get them out. And so 
they have flexed their wits and brandished 
their absurdities. They have multiplied sight 
gags and sound gags and a combination of 
sight-and-sound gags that are peculiarly their 
own. The harder they have worked the funnier 
they are. Remember this. It is the earmark of 
true comedians. 

Absurd as they are, Hope and Crosby flatter 
the intelligence. Theirs are among the few 
films that assume that the audience is ac- 
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quainted with a world outside the frame of the 
story. True it is a limited world, informed by 
magazine ads and other films and an occa- 
sional newspaper headline in large type, but 
even that is more than the films are accustomed 
to admit. We laugh at a crack about the 
Bogarts, or a sight gag involving a Gideon 
Bible, not only because it is intrinsically funny 
but also because we recognize the allusion and 
are pleased with our sagacity. 

By now the songs of Bing Crosby and of 
Dorothy Lamour are reduced to background 
embroidery, where they belong; the Weire 
Brothers’ humorous renditions as a trio of 
South American musicians take a pleasant 
place in the format; and even the injection of 
the Andrews Sisters (wearing in triplicate the 
same tasteless dress and repeating in triplicate 
the same ungainly distortions of posture) do 
not give the musical portion of the affair more 
weight than it can carry. And the music is to 
be thanked for the happiest invention in Road 
to Rio. Bob Hope’s trumpet has fallen into a 
pail of soap suds. When he starts to play it each 
note that he makes blows a bubble which 
lingers in the air. He stops in amazement. 
The bubbles pop, resolving his phrase with a 
graceful musical ping of their own. A little gag, 
but how large is perfection? 





Drawing by Susan Lenert 


If any of the Rialto Theatre’s erst- x ‘ 


while customers happen to wander into that 
emporium after Panique has inaugurated its 
new policy of foreign features, they will 
scarcely be impelled to leave. There is nothing 
about that picture — except possibly the in- 
sufficient fact that the actors speak French — 
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that should disappoint the most unregenerate 
aficionados of action and crime. 

In a Parisian suburb a woman has been mur- 
dered. The culprit is at large. The petty 
criminal who committed the act starts a rumor 
to pin the guilt to a mysterious stranger, and 
uses his girl-friend — whom the stranger ad- 
mires — to make the charge stick. The good 
folk of the neighborhood seize his bait and 
close in on the stranger, pursuing him to his 
death in a hair-raising plunge from the roof- 
tops. In his pocket the police find evidence to 
convict the real criminal. 

This is the kind of yarn from which the 
French delight to spin. They have excelled 
themselves in Panique. Taking the outline of 
their plot from a Simenon novel, Charles 
Spaak and the director Duvivier have collabo- 
rated on a script that goes about its business 
with devastating efficiency. It is a lean tale of 
calculated effects and inexorable conclusions. 

Into their scene the authors have woven one 
of those carnivals that abound in the sidestreets 
of Paris, using its machinery to propel their 
plot or to make their sardonic comment on the 
events of the story. Thus the persistent note of 
sadism that underlies the tale and its telling is 
focused in that demoniac entertainment com- 
mon to all carnivals: a series of little autos 
which patrons manipulate to jounce one an- 
other with rubber bumpers. Here the good 
people of the suburb corner the stranger and 
laughingly batter and bruise him, their 
malevolence cloaked in the deceptive playful- 
ness of the little autos. 

As the stranger, Michel Simon is at once 
repugnant and unbearably pathetic. A study 
of the roles in which Simon has played in 
French films of the last decade would reveal a 
pattern of some significance: Always the monu- 
ment of pathos, lonely, suffering, inarticulate, 
the scapegoat on whom the populace takes an 
almost psychopathic pleasure in heaping 
indignities. It is as if violence were necessary 
to rout out a pity too great to be borne. 
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The Beast is easier to contemplate when he 
is the hero of a fairy-tale. Then pity turns to 
love and the beast becomes a fairy prince of 
surpassing good looks. ‘This in brief is the story 
of Jean Cocteau’s La Belle et La Béte which 
clings pretty closely to the outlines of the 
traditional fairy tale. That it does so with 
wonder and tenderness and a kind of enchant- 
ing innocence, is a credit to the sophistication 
of the artist who made it. 

As the extracts from Cocteau’s diary else- 
where in this issue make graphically clear, 
La Belle et La Béte was an endless series of 
problems in film-making. For the magic, 
Cocteau had prepared in Le Sang d'un Poéte. In 
the orderly simplicity of this fairy tale, dream 
patterns — which in the earlier film had signi- 
ficance only for initiates — have meaning for 
children and initiates alike. In the dream 
world of La Belle et La Béte Cocteau has worked 
a curious magic of his own, reversing the real 
and the unreal. Thus while the frame story — 
which concerns La Belle’s vain sisters, her 
suitor, her indigent brother and aged father — 
seems crass and remote, the scenes in La 
Béte’s domain seem effortless and natural. 
After the initial shock of moving candelabra 
and floating bodies, these things are acceptable 
as a toy that performs is acceptable to a child. 

The visual beauty of La Belle et La Béte is the 
product of Cocteau’s sure painter’s eye, the 
extraordinary settings selected from reality and 
the costumes of Christian Bérard grandly 
fanned and greatly billowing. As Beauty her- 
self Josette Day is fragile and lovely, and Jean 
Marais has the impersonal good looks of the 
traditional fairy-tale prince. It is as it should 
be that in the fierce and dolorous make-up of 
the beast he displays a warmth and tenderness 
that are absent in the man. 

La Belle et La Béte is scarcely a perfect film. 
It drags at the start, its lighting is uneven, its 
effects too often imperfect or accidental. But 
in spirit it has found the meeting place between 
the poet and the child. 








PANIQUE 


Michel Simon as M. Hire, the bearded and mysterious stranger who sends a 
shock through a Paris suburb, tries his luck in a scooter at a local carnival. His 
little auto is soon battered and surrounded by those of the crowd in a playful 
preview of the morbid ending to his story. Others in the cast include Viviane 
Romance, sultry and handsome as the tart who leads him on with counterfeit 
love to his destruction, and Paul Bernard, apache-slick as her lover and 
nemesis. For the American release of this French film, directed by Julien 
Duvivier from a story of Georges Simenon, Charles Clement has provided a 
set of English titles superior to the general run. He has married original mean- 
ing to comparable English with more than the usual measure of success, and 
translated the Parisian argot with a shrewd sense of the difference between 
the commonplace and the absurd. 








The Artist Looks at the Street Fair 


Two Period Pieces 
From the Work of 
Pieter Brueghel 
and 


Thomas Rowlandson 





“The Feast of Fools’ 








“The Fair Near the Village Church’ 





THE THEATRE’s roots are planted deep in ritual and riot. It has grown 
almost simultaneously from the church and from the gutter and its Dionysian 
and Bacchanalian elements are so well commingled that even today there are 
those who like the Puritan fathers distrust it as the ‘anteroom of Hell.’ One of 
its manifestations which has attracted such different artists as Pieter Brueghel 
and Thomas Rowlandson is the street carnival or country fair. On the left we 
see Brueghel’s ‘Feast of Fools’ taken from The Fantasy of Pieter Brueghel, re- 
cently published, with an introduction by Adriaan J. Barnouw, by Lear 
(New York). Brueghel’s language, in this series of engravings on all sorts of 
popular subjects is, as Mr. Barnouw says, ‘pure, plastic Dutch.’ We see in his 
crowded canvas the people of four centuries ago making merry in the market 
place with all the vigor and earthy abandon of New Year’s eve on Broadway. 
[Thomas Rowlandson, painting some two hundred years later, was equally 
fascinated by the foibles of mankind. The new volume of his work, published 
by Watson-Guptill (New York), contains fifty-two beautifully reproduced 
water-colors (a number in color) from the Albert H. Wiggin Collection in the 
Boston Public Library. The illustration above finds Rowlandson — usually as 
sharply satiric as Brueghel — in an uncommonly amiable and bucolic mood. 





Studio Lipnitzki 


LE PROCES: With Jean-Louis Barrault and Marie-Héléne Daste in the main 
roles, the dramatization of Franz Kafka’s novel The Trial has won a mixed 
reception in Paris, the chief objection being that the play is hard to follow 


without previous knowledge of the book. 





From a Wagnerian Rockpile 


I. The Designer Speaks: LEE SIMONSON 


HEN I started work on The Ring of the 

Nibelungs last May I began to be asked 
questions about the Wagnerian tradition in 
staging it: Was I going to observe it? How far, 
in what way, was I going to depart from it? 
Finding the technical as well as the artistic 
problem of designing the twelve settings what 
Dolly in You Never Can Tell called Bohun, ‘a 
regular overwhelmer,’ I had not a moment to 
give to research on the historic aspects of the 
subject. But the few photographs I saw of set- 
tings at the Bayreuth Festspielhaus were 
enough to convince me that the effort would 
have been largely a waste of time. 

These designs were not a new or separate 
tradition of scene design or scene painting even 
in their day, but the tradition current at the 
time, which Wagner presumably accepted as 
far as its pictorial aspects were concerned. 
And this was the same type against which the 
so-called ‘new stagecraft’ or modern scenic 
design had been in revolt from the first — 
since the Nineties in Europe and in this coun- 
try since 1912 or 1913: foliage borders and 
wood wings on which every leaf was painted, 
masking pieces, ‘cut outs’ of rocks and cliffs, 
backdrops on which horizons were meticu- 
lously and realistically depicted—a stage 
version of a romantic epoch in landscape 
painting without any sign, as far as photo- 
graphic records show, of the atmospheric em- 
phasis and envelopment or the pictorial unity 
which gave an aesthetic value to the best ef- 
forts of the Barbizon and the Hudson River 
schools. In fact these original and ‘traditional’ 
Wagnerian backgrounds for The Ring repre- 
sent the worst type of cast-iron landscape 
painting; they need only an iron deer or two 
to complete the picture, and remind me of 


Manet’s remark on seeing Meissonier’s Fried- 
land 1807 with its cuirassiers galloping past Na- 
poleon: ‘Everything is of steel except the cui- 
rasses.’ As gas footlights were something of a 
novelty when Wagner first staged The Ring and 
the technical means of controlling the electric 
fluctuations of ‘light plots,’ first envisaged by 
Appia, were not yet invented, the actual stag- 
ing could hardly have transmuted what the 
reproductions show. 

There is of course nothing new under the 
theatrical sun and moon, whether simulated by 
candles, limelight, gaslight or electric ‘floods’ 
and ‘spots.’ Most of the effects that are today 
supposedly unique features of The Ring are as 
old as the Renaissance or the medieval theatre. 
A dragon, or at least a large snake, personify- 
ing Satan, sustained by a skeleton of willow 
with an actor inside, wriggled across the plat- 
form stage of the passion play at Mons in 1501 
and spouted fire, thus anticipating Fafner’s 
debut by more than three and a half centuries. 
Here, and in passion plays elsewhere, as well 
as in triumphal entries, masques, spectacles at 
court and pageants in the streets during the 
Renaissance (see George R. Kernodle’s From 
Art to Theatre), devils and demons, instead of 
Erda, rose from the earth through trapdoors, 
angels instead of Rhine maidens were wafted 
on wires, and Hell’s mouth or magicians’ caves 
breathed forth sulphurous smoke instead of the 
cleft by which Wotan descends to Nibelheim, 

The original conception of the four scenes of 
Das Rheingold without the interruption of an 
act-curtain, with water dissolving into clouds, 
clouds into smoke and fire glow, then back to 
clouds again — a curtain of the elements them- 
selves — gave this opera a visual fluidity which 
some Wagnerites feel to be particularly mod- 
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ern. But from my somewhat limited knowledge 
of the historic development of scenic design 
the contention seems to me dubious. Trans- 
formations were among the proudest achieve- 
ments of the Renaissance stage even before the 
falling act-curtain became an established the- 
atrical convention, and they continued through 
the masques and ballets intermédes until the end 
of the eighteenth century, including the g/ozres 
when bevies of gods on platforms masked by a 
nimbus of clouds descended as the grand finale. 

In the story of Cupid and Psyche, performed 
in Florence at the nuptials of Don Francesco of 
Tuscany, according to Vasari’s account, ‘In 
the hollow sky . . . which opened all of a 
sudden there was seen to appear another sky 
. . . from which was seen issuing little by 
little a white and very counterfeited cloud, 
upon which a gilded car appeared recognized 
as that of Venus because it was drawn by two 
snow white swans . . .’ Venus and her hand- 
maidens were seen to ‘sink gradually and with 
most beautiful grace toward earth.’ The en- 
trance of Fricka in a chariot drawn by two 
rams is a direct continuation of this Renais- 
sance tradition. 

Later the stage floor of this same setting 
turned into seven abysses belching ‘a thick and 
continuous stream of smoke’ — the equivalent 
of Nibelheim (Das Rheingold, Scene 3) — and 
then was transformed into ‘a verdant mount all 
adorned with laurels and different flowers’ — 
which might be the ‘flowering meadow’ on the 
mountain height of Wagner’s stage directions 
for Rheingold, Scenes 2 and 4. The finale of 
Gétterdimmerung might almost have for its stage 
decorations those of the fourth interlude of 
Moliére’s spectacle, Cupid and Psyche. ‘The 
horrible torrent of flame is bordered by ruins 
also in flames and in the midst of this seething 
torrent one sees the palace of Pluto’ — instead 
of Valhalla. In fact Renaissance palaces going 
up in flames, like the Gibichung hall, were 
almost a stock effect of Renaissance and ba- 
roque spectacles. 
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As for the constant succession of tempests, 
thunder and lightning to accompany tragic or 
climactic moments — it was rarely fair weather 
when the Nibelungs got together — such as 
the red glow in which Wotan appears at the 
end of Act II of Die Walkiire, these are not only 
survivals of Renaissance effects but also the 
routine of the romantic dramas and melo- 
dramas of Wagner’s own day and later. Indeed 
Wagner’s effects both scenic and meteorologi- 
cal are melodramatic and operatic in the in- 
vidious sense both these words have acquired. 
The designer’s constant problem is to invest 
such moments of hackneyed stage effect with 
the poetic aura of the score. 

From the sixteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury fire and flame were actual. The stage 
managers of the Hétel Bourgogne in Moliére’s 
Paris called for ‘black resin’ which could be 
ignited. And at an Oxford performance of Dido 
in 1583 there was a tempest which ‘rained rose 
water.’ Wagner’s single spectacular innovation 
was the steam curtain — also naturalistic — 
replacing cardboard cloud banks and pin- 
nacles with actual fog and mist and which, 
according to Bernard Shaw in The Perfect 
Wagnerite, made the Festspielhaus smell like a 
laundry. 


Wagner visualizes his effects in naturalistic 
terms. Siegfried tempers his sword by plunging 
it into water — another puff of steam. Mime, 
when he becomes suddenly invisible, turns 
into a ‘column of mist’ (Nebelsdule). Here I fell 
back on a circumscribed puff of steam some- 
what reluctantly, unable to think of anything 
better. Elsewhere I have relied on projected 
effects, in Rheingold on a front gauze probably 
not unlike the ‘sarsenet’ which was used cen- 
turies ago to veil the Holy Ghost, and by Inigo 
Jones for more than one atmospheric effect as 
well as by his predecessors. The best course for 
the designer is not to stress these ‘innovations’ 
of fire and smoke and mist in The Ring but to 
subdue them in the atmospheric ensemble of 








general lighting, making them an adjunct of 
the poetic mood of a scene rather than a dis- 
play. The more one attempts to stress them, the 
more transparently mechanical and disturbing 
they become. 

Valhalla appearing through the morning 
mist has been successfully projected in re- 
hearsal on a velour cyclorama. But the pro- 
jectors available here are technically so far 
short of what they ought to be — in compari- 
son to European equipment (which somehow 
we do not import) — that I have used semi- 
transparent or translucent muslin backdrops 
for effects of atmospheric depth rather than 
attempted to project other backgrounds. 

As a stage director Wagner is also realistic 
and naturalistic throughout and carefully 
plants stage directions in his text so that they 
cannot be evaded except with considerable 
difficulty. I expressed my opinion in a bit of 
doggerel: 

The Ring would be much better minus 

All specimens of the equinus 

(In English known as equine) 

Which take to boating on the Rhine 

Requiring, among other things, 

Gangplanks and stabling in the wings. 


Witness Siegfried’s steed and Briinnhilde’s — 
‘in two words, impossible.’ Siegfried leads his 
horse ashore (Gétterdammerung, Act I, Scene 2) 
and then asks ‘Where can I stable my horse?’ 
to which Hagen replies, ‘I’ll see him housed.’ 
In the opening scene of Act I of the same 
opera, on the Valkyries’ rock, Briinnhilde 
enters from the cave at one side, ‘leading her 
horse by the bridle.’ Presumably the animal, as 
far as Wagner’s stage directions are concerned, 
is a well-trained beast which grazes off moss 
and mountain grass cropping up between 
ledges or patiently waits near the pine grove at 
the opposite side of the stage without blocking 
sight lines until, at the end of the scene, ‘Sieg- 
fried leads the horse down the rocks.’ To build 
a rock-pile substantial enough for eight some- 
what solid Valkyries to climb to a peak of 
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twelve feet above the stage floor involves a 
setting sufficiently solid — which incidentally 
has to be shifted in two and a half minutes to 
the Gibichungs’ hall — without making it 
monumental enough to support the weight of 
an animal of at least 1400 pounds. And in the 
following scene a boat large enough to carry 
both Siegfried and the horse would block the 
centre of even the largest setting. What dra- 
matic value is added in either case by the pres- 
ence of the actual animal? Obviously none. 
The equally obvious answer again is, ‘Cut.’ 

There may be dramatic poignancy in the 
fact that in the last moments of Gétterdammerung 
Briinnhilde tells her horse, Grane, ‘led on by 
two young men,’ her intentions of riding him 
into the funeral pyre, and then does so; but 
only one Briinnhilde in this country was ever 
able to mount the animal, galloping off, as one 
critic wrote at the time, in the direction of the 
general manager’s office. 

Siegfried’s fight with Fafner in the form of a 
dragon is another instance of the difficulties 
presented by Wagner’s stage business, as al- 
ways an integral part of the text and the score. 
Fafner is a very leisurely beast. There is a two- 
minute colloquy before the fight actually be- 
gins, with much badinage as Siegfried refers to 
Fafner’s ‘delicate jaw’ when it first opens, 
‘smiling teeth in a dainty maw,’ and the dragon 
reminds him quite in the manner of Red 
Riding Hood’s wolf that the teeth are there the 
better to eat him with. The fight, once begun, 
lasts forty-five seconds less than the pour-par- 
lers. The death-bed scene after Fafner, sword 
in heart, lies prone is no less than four minutes 
long, almost rivaling La Dame aux Camel- 
lias’, and is at the same time a recognition 
scene in the best Euripidean tradition until, 
with the word ‘Siegfried !’, he sighs, rises, then 
collapses finally and dies. 

To follow these musically enmeshed stage 
directions is obviously perilous. A mechanical 
beast, however adroitly made (and this Fafner 
will have a tail of foam rubber which should 
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lash convincingly without creaking), none the 
less remains a mechanical beast, all the more 
so if seen for over eight minutes. The scene 
could be played, and once was, I believe, with 
the dragon below stage, never coming from his 
pit, Siegfried playing down to him through a 
fiery glow he presumably spat forth. But 
whether a four-minute death colloquy could be 
effectively sustained in this way is a question. 
Again the answer is ‘Cut.’ A short, sharp chal- 
lenge, a short, sharp fight and a quick death 
would make the appearance of a fabulous beast 
far more exciting and convincing. 

But here again one encounters a seemingly 
lethargic body of opinion which, if aroused, 
would roar furiously. Musically the passage is 
of no prime importance. Dramatically Fafner’s 
deathbed warning to Siegfried, a reiteration of 
the ‘curse of gold’ motive, could be easily dis- 
pensed with, as it is reiterated on every possible 
occasion throughout the cycle. But any such 
change would require concerted planning by 
the stage director and the orchestral conductor 
of the cycle, and also the approval of the 
management, which might well decide that 
the risk involved was not worth taking. The 
cut would make the scene far more effective 
dramatically but it would probably be vio- 
lently unpopular with the almost perfect Wag- 
nerites of this city, whose growls of dissatisfac- 
tion might rival Fafner’s. Although already cut 
to fit into four hours, The Ring is an almost 
sacrosanct musical text and its devotees, as of 





yore, are inclined to be more interested in what 
they hear than in what they see. 

I paraphrased their sentiments apropos of 
the interminable colloquy between Wotan and 
Mime in the first act of Siegfried: 

Herr Vater Wotan do come in, 

Get comfortably seated 

Before Siegfried’s hammerings begin 

And Nothung is pre-heated, 

Then sing for half an hour or so 

Telling us what we already know 

Or else we shall feel cheated. 

We dote on Nibelungen lore 

Although we’ve heard it all before, 

And love hearing it repeated, 

Without one word deleted. 


To conclude my ramblings and heretical 
rumblings over the sites of The Ring: The 
poetry and power of Wagner’s vision reside in 
his general picture; it is this which is a chal- 
lenge to the imagination of a director and a 
scenic designer restaging The Ring rather than 
its specific details, often cumbersome, dramat- 
ically clumsy and technically not worth, in 
terms of stage effect, the time and effort in- 
volved. As stage manager Wagner often hamp- 
ers himself as stage director with his insistence 
on naturalistic detail. His so-called scenic inno- 
vations are either wholly traditional or artis- 
tically second-rate. His position as an innovator 
rests least of all on these innovations. The Ring 
can be best dramatized for a contemporary 
audience in a tradition of scenic design which 
Wagner neither knew nor really conceived. 


II. The Director Speaks: HERBERT GRAF 


i PREPARATION of an entirely new produc- 
tion of Richard Wagner’s Ring tetralogy at 
the Metropolitan Opera, with Lee Simonson, 
one of the leading American designers, creating 
the settings, offers an opportunity to discover 
why the dramatic aspect of opera in our coun- 
try is, generally speaking, below the standards 
of the legitimate theatre in America and of the 
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opera in Europe. Without $100,000 from the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild the management 
could never have planned so extensive a proj- 
ect. Opera is the most expensive form of the- 
atre, employing a far bigger apparatus than 
any Broadway musical. The Metropolitan 
produces about thirty different operas within a 
season of twenty-seven weeks (eighteen in New 
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York and nine on tour). Its personnel of 575 
comprises 105 artists, a chorus of seventy- 
eight, an orchestra (including assistant con- 
ductors) of 106, a ballet of thirty-nine, thirteen 
conductors, stage directors and managerial 
officials, seventy-four stage hands, an office 
personnel of twenty-one, seventeen in the 
wardrobe department, and 122 box-office men, 
ushers, ticket-takers and porters. Three hun- 
dred people make the spring tour in two six- 
teen-car railroad trains. 

Since a repertory which changes daily re- 
quires constant rehearsing as well as the setting 
up, striking and transporting of different sets, 
it is understandable why, without the govern- 
ment support it enjoys in Europe, opera cannot 
be produced in the way Broadway produces its 
musicals, and why American opera companies 
can only rarely afford the expense of providing 
new staging for standard operas. In Europe 
before the war each of the forty or more reper- 
tory operas appeared in a new scenic produc- 
tion about once in eight years; some five reper- 
tory operas were restaged each season. In the 
United States, on the other hand, opera scen- 
ery is usually made only when none already 
exists — as when, in recent years, the Metro- 
politan presented its first performances of 
Gluck’s Orfeo and Alceste, Mozart’s Marriage 
of Figaro, Magic Flute and Abduction From the 
Seraglio, and such new works as Menotti’s 
Island God and Rogers’ Warrior. 

Occasionally new scenery has to be made 
because older productions have completely 
worn out. This is the case with the Metropoli- 
tan’s old Ring investiture, all of which, except 
the Walkiire sets made by Jonel Jorgulesco in 
1935, was designed by Hans Kautsky in 
Vienna in 1914. Lauritz Melchior’s fall from a 
dilapidated old table in the first act of Die 
Walkiire last year gave impetus to the decision 
to provjde new scenery for the entire Ring. 
Inasmuch as The Ring requires twelve different 
sets, most of which are huge eutdoor scenes 
with rock formations and trees, and also in- 
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volves such elaborate properties as the giant 
snake in Das Rheingold and the dragon in Sieg- 
fried, as well as light effects for the riding 
Valkyries to replace the clumsy apparatus of 
moving scenery, the cost of $100,000 is by no 
means exorbitant. 

New costumes have been designed by Mary 
Percy Schenck in collaboration with Mr. 
Simonson. Such joint planning is the rule in the 
legitimate theatre, but in opera it is an excep- 
tion. For financial reasons the Metropolitan 
usually asks the leading singers to provide 
their own costumes; the result is visual Babel. 


The old-fashioned technical equipment of 
the stage at the Metropolitan Opera House 
poses a serious problem for modern staging. 
A production of The Ring requires a large stage 
for the on- and off-stage placing of plastic 
scenery, modern machinery or elevator stages 
for the changes, and possibly a cyclorama and 
motion-picture equipment for light effects. 
The outdated stages of the Metropolitan and 
most other American opera houses do not 
possess equipment of this sort. At the Metro- 
politan the traps are only three feet deep! 
Another complication is created by the reper- 
tory system, in which a Ring matinee ending at 
5:45 is followed by a different opera at eight 
o'clock. Moreover The Ring is shipped on tour, 
to be given on stages still smaller and less ade- 
quately equipped than the Metropolitan’s. 

In view of these obstacles, Mr. Simonson’s 
task was difficult. Obviously he could not be 
satisfied with the old two-dimensional sets 
and ‘plastic’ spotlighting. He therefore ar- 
ranged the stage space in various levels, work- 
ing in careful collaboration with me as stage 
director, in order to relate the designs to the 
planned action. Every inch counted. To gain 
offstage space for such huge plastic pieces as 
the Valkyries’ rock, which appears both before 
and after the scene in Gunther’s hall in the first 
act of Gétterdammerung, he devised a new cy- 
clorama, made of velour in order to be a good 
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medium for the light projections of Valhalla, 
clouds and fire. Since the Metropolitan has no 
projection booth, three pieces of apparatus are 
set up in the orchestra pit — one for the waves 
in the first scene of Das Rheingold, which takes 
place at the bottom of the Rhine; one for the 
projections illustrating Wotan’s and Loge’s 
descent and ascent from the caverns of the 
Nibelungen dwarfs; and one for clouds, to re- 
place the familiar whistling steam. 

Even when these technical problems are 
solved, American operatic production faces 
another and by no means lesser handicap, un- 
known in the legitimate theatre or in European 
opera: lack of rehearsals. The short New York 
season of the Metropolitan makes it necessary 
for most of the operas to be produced during 
the first ten or twelve weeks of the season, so 
that they can be repeated during successive 
weeks on the regular subscription nights. By 
the time the first Rheingold is performed on 
January 7, the Metropolitan will already have 
given twenty-two different operas since its 
initial pre-season performance of Don Gio- 
vanni on November 7, with only four or five 
mornings a week available for stage rehearsals. 
What Broadway producer would not shudder 
at the thought of presenting premieres of Das 
Rheingold on January 7, Die Walkiire on January 
13, Steg fried on January 21 and Gétterdammerung 
on January 29 with so little rehearsal time! 

To complicate the situation further, most of 
the leading singers are engaged for a limited 
number of performances, for the Metropolitan 





cannot compete with the concert and radio 
fees of many of its principal artists. This not 
only reduces the singers’ availability for re- 
hearsals but also requires constant changing of 
casts, often without the possibility of sufficient 
rehearsal. One might argue that it would be 
better to use young artists instead of the more 
famous singers; by this practice any lack of 
lustrous vocalism could be offset by the artistic 
quality of the ensemble. But the Metropolitan’s 
public demands great singers, and in any event 
there are unfortunately no new Briinnhildes, 
Siegfrieds and Wotans ready. The heavy Wag- 
nerian voice requires constant training and 
development over a long period in actual per- 
formance, and this preparation is not available 
in this country because of the lack of smaller 
opera companies with the means to produce 
operas of Wagnerian scope. 

The resulting lack of new singers for Wagner 
roles forces the Metropolitan and San Fran- 
cisco Opera companies — the only ones which 
at present give The Ring operas in the United 
States — to cast these works according to the 
availability of the few indispensable artists, 
most of whom are Scandinavians and Ger- 
mans. There is therefore little possibility of 
developing either effective performances of 
Wagner in English or organic modernizations 
of scenic style. These changes require experi- 
ments on smaller stages, which in turn would 
react on the existing grand opera companies to 
create a constructive, living tradition instead 
of a sterile imitation of time-worn routines. 





| wom Claude Debussy had seen Hans Richter conduct The Ring in London in 1903, 
he wrote: ‘Dr. Richter conducted its first performance at Bayreuth in 1876. He 
resembles a prophet, but when he conducts the orchestra, he is the Almighty (and in- 
deed the Almighty Himself would hardly undertake this task without first seeking 
counsel with Richter). While his right hand, armed with a small, unpretentious baton, 
assures precision of rhythm, his left hand multiplies itself, indicating to all what they 
must do. The orchestra leaps through the music with an irresistible ardor, and the 
most rooted indifference is swept away like a wisp of straw. These gestures are always 
discreet, they never offend the eye or interpose themselves between the music and the 
audience.’ — From The Theories of Claude Debussy, by Leon Vailas. 
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Charades by Old Favorites 


SEWELL STOKES 


. VW THEN A chance visit to 
The English a performance of his 
Spotlight You Never Can Tell re- 
vealed that the house was 
papered, Shaw protested to the manager of the 
company by writing: ‘Will you please let it be 
understood that no person shall see a play of 
mine unless he pays the full price of admission. 
If then the house is only a third full, slips may 
be put on the posters stating that for a single 
seat the patron may obtain the use of three, on 
which he may place his stick, his umbrella, his 
overcoat, or even his feet if he feels like it.’ 
Such a protest to the manager of Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre, where You Never Can Tell is now 
revived, would be superfluous, for the box- 
office enjoys rude health. Yet a protest of an- 
other kind may not be out of place today. The 
success of this play depends largely, as it always 
has, upon the skill and personality of the actor 
cast as The Waiter. In this instance Harcourt 
Williams’ performance is all one could wish it 
to be, but his name is not the one placarded 
across the front of the house. That glory is 
reserved for James Donald, a young actor who 
does nicely enough as Valentine, and for 
Rosamund John, who as Gloria Clandon 
would look lovely on any film. Mr. Donald 
belongs body and soul to Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and Miss John to the J. Arthur Rank 
Organization, whereas Mr. Williams belongs 
to the finest traditions of the English stage. 
Of all Shaw’s early works this one is the least 
attractive in revival. It was originally an at- 
tempt to supply the requirements of managers 
in search of fashionable comedies for West End 
theatres, as he himself has told us. Today the 
attempt scems so unlike what we have come to 
expect from Shaw, and so much less amusing 


than it would have been if Wilde had handled 
the artificial plot, that on the whole the eve- 
ning turns out to be pretty hard going, full of 
tedious fooling and obvious humor except 
when The Waiter and Finch McComas are on 
the stage. But the director, Peter Ashmore, has 
done wonderfully well. In addition to You 
Never Can Tell, Mr. Ashmore has recently di- 
rected Caste, The Master Builder and Pygmalion 
with taste, style, invention and sense of period. 


At first glance Wynyard Brown’s Dark Sum- 
mer might appear to be the sort of play no man- 
ager would risk because of failing to find in it 
any audience appeal. It also has a part which 
it might be presumed no leading actress would 
touch because of its lack of ‘sympathy.’ But Mr. 
Brown is a young dramatist with something to 
say and a professional way of saying it. The 
story he has to tell is not a new one — what 
story is? — but it is happening for the first 
time. His heroine is a Jewish woman from 
Vienna, past thirty and of remarkably plain 
appearance. Joan Miller transforms her na- 
tural good looks with the aid of nose putty and 
an unattractive dark wig into precisely the 
unlovely creature her author demands, and 
she has been applauded on all sides for a mov- 
ing performance which may well be repeated 
many times over in the West End when the 
play moves from Hammersmith. 

Gisela Waldstein, the heroine, was a re- 
search chemist before the war, a prisoner in a 
concentration camp during it, and at the time 
of the action is a displaced person acting as 
servant-companion in an English provincial 
home. The members of the household are a 
widow, superbly played by Jean Cadell; her 
war-blinded son, Stephen, who is shortly to 
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undergo an operation with one chance in a 
thousand of recovery; and a paying-guest, a 
gentlewoman with a foolish mind filled with 
anti-Semitic prejudices. Stephen is entirely 
dependent upon Gisela, who has secretly 
fallen in love with him, but he is engaged to an 
English girl he met in Cairo before he lost his 
sight. When the girl appears on the scene, the 
mother (as possessive an example of the species 
as Sidney Howard ever conceived, though less 
obvious in her methods) quickly manages to 
get rid of her. Gisela discovers that Stephen 
intends to poison himself if his operatien is 
unsuccessful, and by confessing her love ex- 
tracts from him a promise to continue to live, 
whatever the result, and marry her when he 
returns from hospital. 

Awaiting his return is agony for Gisela, for 
she dreads his reaction when he sees her physi- 
cal ugliness. Though Stephen’s dream is shat- 
tered by his restored sight his gentleman’s 
instincts come to the rescue, but there is no 
heart in his plans for the future. Accordingly 
Gisela calls back his original fiancée and 
Stephen returns to her, with Gisela’s heart- 
breaking wishes for his future happiness. 


One of the most fascinating mysteries of 
our time is what Wolcott Gibbs calls the ‘wild 
discrepancy’ in national tastes, shown by the 
brief engagements in New York of two plays 
that we have flocked to see over here, and the 
lukewarm reception accorded some American 
plays in London. Two qualities we islanders 
have never found very acceptable in a play are 
satire and whimsy. The popularity of Shaw 
and to a lesser degree of Barrie can be ex- 
plained by the fact that each has a flash of 
genius in his work which sets it apart. Dear 
Brutus we can take, but not On Borrowed Time; 
and plays like The Road to Rome, for all their 
wit, are lost upon us. What delights the bulk of 
the London theatregoing public (which is not 
by any means always in agreement with the 
critics) is a charade played by favorite actors. 
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The two plays which recently perplexed Mr. 
Gibbs were Under the Counter and Duet for Two 
Hands. To have exported either of them seems 
foolish, for their initial success is explained by 
the circumstances which fostered it. For as long 
as one can remember Cicely Courtneidge has 
been clowning exactly as she clowned in Under 
the Counter; she has become one of those na- 
tional traditions that die hard with us, if indeed 
they ever die. Aware that she need do little 
more than place a tea-cosy on her head to 
bring the house down, she has understandably 
grown careless about her scripts. As for the 
drama about the poet who wore another man’s 
hands, this provided a star part for John Mills, 
tremendously popular as a result of the many 
films he has made here. An uprooted play is in 
any case a sensitive plant which can easily 
wither in unnatural surroundings. 

If Finian’s Rainbow had been produced here 
exactly as it was at the Forty-sixth Street 
Theatre, the critics might have been less disap- 
pointed. It may enjoy a considerable run, since 
a few good tunes compensate for the whimsy 
in which it wallows, but at the moment of 
writing its chances do not look too healthy. 
Oklahoma! and Annie Get Your Gun are like 
nothing we have seen, but Finian’s Rainbow in 
some respects reminds us of a Christmas panto- 
mime, and pantomime is something about 
which we have our own very decided views. 


To be fair to the players from Stratford- 
Upon-Avon, who have visited the metropolis 
for a short season, it must be admitted that in 
bringing them to His Majesty’s Theatre Sir 
Barry Jackson hoped to answer the aspersions 
that have been cast upon his institution for 
some time past. Year after year the productions 
that found their way to the stage of Shake- 
speare’s birthplace were felt to be unworthy of 
their setting; the company was able to attract 
only players whose services were not required 
by London managers; and altogether it was 
felt that unless something was done to bring 
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Tuppence Colored: Denis Martin, Max Adrian, Franklin Bennett and Beryl Seton poke fun at the British fondness for theatre 
teas in a sketch in this intimate musical, one of the season’s successes in London. 


new life to the enterprise it might easily de- 
generate into a liability attracting little more 
than indifferent sympathy, kept going merely 
for traditional and sentimental reasons. At 
least, this unhappy situation has now been 
altered. Each production was allotted to a 
different director, several actors of repute were 
engaged and the group was brought to London 
to invite criticism. 

On the whole, the critics have not been too 
kind. Apart from the excellent intention be- 
hind the new scheme, and the promise it holds 
of future improvement, not a great deal can be 
said to have transpired. The season left the 
general feeling that unless Shakespeare’s plays 
are given unique representations they may as 
well be given a miss. 


As Richard II, Robert Harris, who has al- 


ways spoken verse beautifully, gave a perform- 
ance that might have seemed more exciting 
if it had not been for our memories of John 
Gielgud. From Peter Brook’s production of 
Romeo and Juliet one brought away an impres- 
sion of hot tempers quickly roused, flashing 
sword-play, brilliant Italian sunshine, and 
Myles Eason’s Tybalt as the star of the piece. 
[his is not quite enough. It is impossible to 
find any excuse for casting Daphne Slater as 


Juliet, who may be many things but not under 


any circumstances a bouncing English school- 
girl. In Twelfth Night Beatrix Lehmann worked 
hard and to some purpose as Viola, a part un- 
suited to her peculiar talents, and Paul 
Scofield, persistently regarded as a rising star 
of the British stage, gave a fine performance as 
the bibulous Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
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SI, ISMANNEN KOMMER 


Behold, the Iceman Cometh is the 
title by which Eugene O’Neill’s 
play is known in its current ver- 
sion in Swedish at the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm. 
The translation, highly praised by 
Swedish critics, was made by 
Sven Barthel. The Stockholm 
production was the European 
premiere of the drama, presented 
here by the Theatre Guild. 
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Surrealism at the Opéra Comique 


ROGER SHATTUCK 


UILLAUME APOLLINAIRE wrote the play, Les 
G Mamelles de Tiréstas, in 1903 before he had 
attained his astonishing reputation as a Paris 
poet and bohemian. It was published and per- 
formed in 1917 with the subtitle, ‘un drame 
surréaliste’ — the first use of that historic word. 
The play was a succes de scandale, for it exploited 
fresh resources in the ancient French traditions 
of the bedroom farce and the vaudeville as 
only Alfred Jarry had previously attempted on 
such a scale. 

This year Apollinaire’s original surrealist 
work has been revived and transformed by the 
music of Francis Poulenc into a prominent part 
of the repertory of the Opéra Comiquc in Paris. 
Historically the production seems to occupy a 
point at which the surrealist tradition felici- 
tously intersects the recent American tradition 
of the spectacular comedy show. Young mem- 
bers of the French avant-garde cheer its many 
unorthodoxies; Americans can be heard to 
say it is as good a show as a Broadway musical. 

The adaptation of the text is good, and the 
improbable story — that of a man and wife 
who change sex for a short period only to find 
that it is wrong to evade the duty of having 
children — is shortened into a fantasy that has 
more plot than astrict surrealist would approve. 
The settings by Erté, although they rely upon 
the unrelieved cobalt blue that seems to haunt 
so much of contemporary art, are suitably gay. 
The cast is young and good-looking and Denise 
Duval sings the part of Thérése brilliantly if 
somewhat coldly. All this spirited activity 
constitutes the second half of a double bill at 
the Opéra Comique, politely presented with a 
lantern-slide request from the management 
that violent expressions of opinion be withheld 
until after the performance. Nevertheless, re- 


actions are strong among the habitués, and 
noisy demonstrators occasionally have to be 
expelled from the house. 

Les Mamelles de Tirésias is a remarkable 
synthesis of French and American traditions, 
but it would be foolish to search for the deriva- 
tions and exchanges of influence which have 
led up to such an opéra bouffe. Rather, all this 
variety must be examined in the light of the 
question: is it opera? The answer is yes, but it 
has severe faults of unevenness. Opera is so rich 
a medium that few examples of it have ever 
held a consistent balance among the many ele- 
ments which compose it. Opera is song, it is 
theatre, and it is dance. Les Mamelles is weakest 
as theatre; it makes up for much of this weak- 
ness by its excellent use of dance movements; 
and it is strongest as song. 

For it Poulenc has written some of his most 
delightful music. He has already had experi- 
ence in setting Apollinaire’s shorter lyrics to 
music. Few authors have received such sym- 
pathetic musical treatment. Because of the 
near triviality of most of the text Poulenc 
did not exclude sustained lyric melody, yet he 
has been respectful to Apollinaire’s words, 
matching their burlesque and surprise with a 
musical inventiveness that never falls into mere 
oddity. Nor does he resort to stridency or 
erratic harmony for the comic nature of his 
music, only ceaseless change in tempo and 
melodic line. But this kind of music alone 
could not have carried the opera, and at 
intervals Poulenc leaves the text behind and 
produces choral passages of great beauty which 
surpass the significance of the words. 

The choral sections give a glimpse of the 
serious conviction which lies beneath the 
farcical surface of the opera, and Poulenc has 
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skilfully composed transitions which lead from 
gross absurdity into near tragedy. One feels 
not through the text but through the music the 
plight of the husband and wife who have 
abandoned their respective sexes. Their mutual 
rediscovery at the end becomes convincing 
only because Poulenc’s music has infused tri- 
umph and grandeur into the theme. 

The parts in Les Mamelles are danced rather 
than acted. Because the cast is young and 
active, Max de Rieux, who directed the per- 
formance, could take this course with confi- 
dence that the steps would be well executed. 
Apollinaire’s stage directions continually call 
for dance movements, and they are followed to 
good purpose. Presto and Lacouf, the two 
clowns, have the formalized and distinguishing 
walks of half-wits or drunkards; the husband 
dances in modest glee among the babies he has 
created without a woman’s aid; the gendarme 
paces about the stage with a gait that is both 
authoritative and pathetic. The forcefulness of 
this treatment of the action is apparent only 
when one tries to imagine how the burlesque 
could be presented without such formalized 
movement. The chorus also gains strength 
from the fact that all its moments on stage 
have been carefully choreographed. This stress 
on the dance is sound, for any dramatic work 
achieves its greatest moments when the move- 
ments which fit most naturally into the total 
action are likewise the most formal. 


As an opera, Les Mamelles de Tirésias is weak 
principally because the original play is weak. 
Apollinaire’s important literary work is found 
in his verse and his criticism. The play lacks 
the sustained creation of character, of real 
humanity. The director’s opening lines as he 
steps out in front of the curtain to introduce 
the opera are: ‘Public, attendez sans impatience / 
Je vous apporte une piece dont le but est de reformer 
les moeurs.’ It cannot be denied that Apollinaire 
succeeds in conveying the ludicrousness of 
many elements of our civilized life: the realism 
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of the stage, the authority of a gendarme, the 
world-wide communication of news, the self- 
assertiveness of modern woman. This last 
theme, with its attention to feminism, birth- 
control and the falling birth-rate, is the central 
subject of the play. But to attack these phe- 
nomena through a clever burlesque without 
creating strong comic characters produces 
little reforming effect. 

Beyond these weaknesses Les Mamelles pos- 
sesses tremendous interest as theatrical in- 
novation. The original performance in 1917 
used scenery improvised the previous day by 
Serge Ferat out of lamp-shade paper, and the 
resulting controversy over the new work of 
cubism —or rather surrealism — was im- 
mense. The current operatic version has much 
of this unorthodoxy, though in a manner that 
is more expert and less daring. Early in the 
show when Thérése is changing her sex, her 
breasts turn into balloons which she sets free; 
she also grows a beard. Later, after many 
surprising mechanical transformations of the 
stage, the spectacle overflows into the audience. 
The lights in the house go up and a fortune- 
teller enters from the rear. One of the wittiest 
devices in the whole performance is introduced 
at this point: the characters on stage watch 
the fortune-teller’s progress in the auditorium 
through a pair of opera-glasses. Thus for a few 
moments the audience is under the close 
scrutiny of the actors who display as much 
curiosity about all those people out front as the 
public has ever shown toward actors. It con- 
stitutes that swift reversal of values which is 
often the secret of the spirit of buffoonery. 

Throughout the two brief acts Max de 
Rieux manages to sustain this robustly icono- 
clastic humor, and we seldom see through it to 
the sentimentality which lies beneath. At the 
end the husband and wife exhort the audience 
to ‘faire des enfants,’ and they live happily ever 
after. But it is a weak ending, and only spec- 
tacular staging and the superb music prevent a 
serious disappointment. 
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Orchestras, Conductors and Musicians 


ISRAEL CITKOWITZ 


ACH SEASON the return of a major orchestra 
brings a renewed sense of the aesthetic 
marvel it represents: its perfect absorption of 
the most various elements to create a unified 
and responsive instrumentality. This is surely 
one of the striking artistic accomplishments of 
our time. The symphony concert, however, 
has long been so familiar in our cultural life 
that it is easy to underestimate the uniqueness 
of the achievement. Sheer familiarity has bred 
a bland acceptance of a formidable aesthetic 
proposition. A luxurious public assumes that 
it will always live in the symphonic style to 
which it has been accustomed, and so tends to 
regard this amazing art as a permanent kind 
of acquisition — like some musical comple- 
ment of a museum. 

The orchestral institution of our day has un- 
doubtedly a permanent place in society; but 
this institutional permanence merely provides 
the hard shell within which a delicate and 
highly organized art develops a life of its own, 
with its past, its present and its none too fore- 
seeable future. The extraordinary skill of 
execution that has generally characterized the 
work of our leading orchestras in the last 
twenty-five years has helped to foster the illu- 
sion of a quasi-institutional art, but this sta- 
bility is actually more the attribute of a ma- 
tured living process. Its perfect balance repre- 
sents the culminating level of an art which had 
no comparable stature ninety years ago, and 
which, viewed a few decades hence, may well 
take on some of the retrospective splendor of a 
‘golden age.’ 

The origins of this art are not as remote as 
might be assumed. Orchestral performance of 
one kind or another has existed for hundreds 
of years, but our modern orchestral art is as 


distinct from earlier instrumental practice as 
poetry from common usage. Just as poetry, 
considered as a language within a language, 
has created its own superior resonance and 
meaning, the art of orchestra performance has 
organized a realm of incomparably refined 
values out of a pre-existent material. It is hard 
for us to realize to what an extent the earlier 
orchestral mediums were considered in their 
time to be impervious to any such superior 
organization. The refinements introduced by 
the Mannheim School in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century are only a prefigurement. 
More than fifty years afterward, when artists 
like Liszt, Paganini, Jenny Lind could stir the 
whole of Europe by their interpretative 
powers, it was still assumed that orchestral 
playing had merely to follow its own course, 
with no need to shape its matter according to 
some superior unifying design. Even as cele- 
brated a musician as Mendelssohn conducting 
the first London performance of Elijah in 1847 
was not accorded full responsibility, and had 
to submit to prevailing custom, as a complaint 
from a critic of that time illustrates: ‘Mr. 
Perry, the cencertmaster, was constantly beat- 
ing time with his fiddlestick in such a manner 
as to obstruct the view of the Conductor and to 
confuse the attention of the instrumentalists.’ 

In the idea of a unifying design our modern 
orchestral art may be said to have its origin. 
To realize this conception the respective roles 
of conductor and orchestra took on a more de- 
finitive character—the orchestra as a respon- 
sive instrumentality, the conductor controlling 
it with absolute responsibility for the artistic 
results. This assumption of authority may seem 
all too obvious today, when every least figure 
on the podium takes it as his unquestioned 
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privilege. But it was originally no act of a 
prima donna; it was a daring act of real ar- 
tists, concerned to bring a murky dominion 
into the clear light of creative design. And in 
so doing they initiated —to paraphrase 
Goethe’s words — a new organ for the musical 
spirit. Without this new organ of expression a 
complex score like Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis 
would have remained suspended in an ideal 
realm, accessible only to a few musicians. But 
with this means of expression, as it attained its 
most consummate form in the art of a Tos- 
canini conducting the New York Philharmonic 
a few years back, the Missa Solemnis could 
achieve a radiant simplicity of discourse that 
made an affecting reality of Beethoven’s touch- 
ing words inscribed in the score, ‘von Herzen — 
moge es wieder zu Herzen gehen.’ 

The art we know today came into being 
through constant refining and tautening of the 
interacting roles of conductor and players. Its 
rapid development from the latter half of the 
nineteenth century to our time is a supreme 
instance of the magical efflorescence which may 
be achieved by the perfect convergence of all 
the necessary elements of a given medium. 

The continuance of the art as we know it is 
still dependent on this perfect convergence, for 
the absence of one vital factor can interrupt 
the whole cycle. No mere accretion of instru- 
mental virtuosity, such as abounds today, will 
guarantee its continuance, though obviously 
virtuosity is one of its requisites. 

The startling decline in the technical level 
of New York Philharmonic performances — 
leaving out all questions of interpretation — 
that came about after Mr. Toscanini’s depar- 
ture was a warning signal that no orchestra, 
no matter how great, is a static repository of 
musical values. The fact that the Philadelphia 
Orchestra subsequently experienced a change 
of direction without any apparent damage to 
its superb qualities served to foster the notion 
that a great orchestra could attain a certain 
stabilization of its own. To explain the Phil- 
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harmonic’s fall from grace the ingenious theory 
was proposed that the musicians themselves 
lacked a certain integrity, an esprit de corps, 
which, allegedly, the Philadelphians possessed. 
Without presuming to a moral insight which 
can appraise the ethos of Philharmonic musi- 
cians as against those of Philadelphia, but rely- 
ing only on the humble evidence furnished by 
the ear, one can assume that the consistency 
and definiteness of Eugene Ormandy’s con- 
ducting, the obvious attention to detail, the 
control exercised at every point are major 
factors in the high standards of execution the 
Philadelphia Orchestra has been able to main- 
tain. It becomes more apparent each year that 
only a technician of the first order could have 
helped maintain them so consistently; and Mr. 
Ormandy is such a technician. 

What Mr. Ormandy has really maintained 
is the sheer technological perfection of the or- 
chestra — at the expense, however, of more 
important musical values. Although his inter- 
pretations do not reveal the wilful, unpredict- 
able distortions so characteristic of Leopold 
Stokowski, his predecessor, they do have a de- 
liberateness of plan which covers a far more 
fundamental distortion of musical content. 
While Mr. Ormandy’s performances always 
attain an amazing quality of material perfec- 
tion, the music itself seems to play only a neu- 
tral role. It is as though the sound of the or- 
chestral matter, glittering, opulent and suavely 
propulsive, precedes all else in his mind; the 
works themselves are only an intermediary 
stage — the convenient mold, so to speak, 
through which the synthetic matter is extruded, 
to emerge in varying shapes all sounding alike. 

Each season, with its renewed delight in our 
orchestral art, underlines as well the aging of 
its greatest exponents in our country today — 
Toscanini, Koussevitzky, Walter, Monteux 
— and therefore brings with it a sense of the 
fragility of this art, and of its dependence on 
artists of their stature. One cannot help wonder- 
ing if the tribulations of the New York Phil- 
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harmonic are not symptomatic of a readjust- 
ment the other leading orchestras may have 
to undergo sooner or later. The amount of talk 
about the possible succession of this or that 
conductor to each of the leading posts is posi- 
tively feverish. The extent to which the dis- 
cussion tends to revolve around three or four 
names at most is disturbing, for it indicates the 
narrowing margin of choice. In the past 
Europe has been the chief source of our con- 
ducting material. It bred these musicians, 
trained them magnificently and presented 
them to us for our leisurely consideration. Two 
wars and their aftermath have almost destroyed 
the cultural watershed Europe has been for us, 
and we shall have to reckon for a long time 
with the consequences of that loss. 

America has experienced an amazing growth 
of its own musical resources. Each year sees 
the further consolidation of regional orchestras 
and the formation of new ones. In time all this 
will help provide new material to fill the gap 
that widens behind the aged European gener- 
ation. The difficulties, however, will not be 
surmounted easily, in spite of our proliferating 
symphony societies. For in one crucial respect 
the symphonic organization stands no com- 
parison with the opera house, Europe’s char- 
acteristic musical institution. The orchestra is 
a one-man show, and as such offers hardly any 
room for the younger brood of aspiring con- 
ductors to grow in. Short of the leading posi- 
tion itself an orchestra offers very little oppor- 
tunity for an apprentice to sharpen his talents 
among those challenging daily tasks that give 
the background — and the backbone too — 
of a real metier. It is as though a medical 
graduate were expected to take on at once the 
responsibilities of a full-blown practice, in- 
stead of passing through the carefully planned 
stages of an internship. The orchestral insti- 
tution offers only one opportunity for such an 
apprenticeship — the assistant conductor. If 
the young artist feels fortunate in finding an 
opening as assistant conductor, the responsi- 
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bilities he is expected to assume are neverthe- 
less artistically meagre. He becomes a strange 
combination of menial factotum, stand-in and 
back-stage maestro when a Strauss or Mahler 
score requires the panoramic sound effects of 
trumpets, trombones and horns emerging from 
the wings. 

In this regard Europe with its network of 
innumerable opera houses provided an ideal 
opportunity. There is almost no limit to the 
amount of apprentice material an operatic 
institution can absorb, and by a natural, un- 
forced sifting-out process prepare for each fur- 
ther stage of development. Bruno Walter re- 
counts the activities into which he was plunged 
in his first professional engagement at the 
Cologne Opera as coach — not even assistant 
conductor. He was seventeen at the time he 
was submitted to this regimen: 


There would be an ensemble rehearsal of 
Il Trovatore in the morning; in the midst of it, 
I might be summoned by the stage manager 
to conduct backstage trumpets at an orchestra 
rehearsal of Lohengrin; in the afternoon, I 
would have to rehearse a soprano cast for the 
Forest Bird in Sieg fried; a Freischiitz rehearsal 
with Agathe and Aennchen would follow; then 
I would have to test the voice of a young 
woman so that I could tell the director 
whether she was able to sing the shepherd boy 
in Tannhduser; the score of a new opera was 
under my arm, for the director wished to have 
a report on the work within two weeks; I had 
to play the organ in a performance of Caval- 
leria; a chorus lady was standing in the wings 
awaiting my sign for the scream that would 
announce the death of Turiddu.’ 


It will take time for us to provide an equiva- 
lent proving ground. George Szell has made a 
commendable gesture in appointing two ap- 
prentice conductors each season for the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. But this at most amounts to a 
token solution of the problem. Where the fer- 
tile field of opportunity will finally appear is 
hard to say at present. But when it does, we 
shall have at hand all the requisites of an 
assured and splendid art of our own. 
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Whitworth and the League 


HUGH BARTY-KING 


— years ago a young man sat late one 
evening in the office of the London publish- 
ers by whom he was employed, and wrote a 
letter suggesting himself as the Secretary of the 
newly formed Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre Fund. He never had a reply to that 
letter but today he is Hon. Secretary of the 
Shakespeare Memorial National ‘Theatre Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Geoffrey Whitworth 
reached the position, however, not by writing 
a note but after many years of work building 
up an organization whose influence in the 
cause of British drama in general, and of a 
British national theatre in particular, has been 
unique. This is the British Drama League, the 
stewardship of which Mr. Whitworth relin- 
quished at the end of 1947. 

One wintry night in 1918, under the auspices 
of the Workers Educational Association, Geof- 
frey Whitworth gave a lantern lecture on the 
European theatre in a YMCA hut at Crayford 
in Kent to a group of Vickers Armstrong muni- 
tion workers. After the lecture he stayed to 
hear the Crayford Reading Circle do a one- 
act play. It was half a reading and half a per- 
formance. He describes this experience, which 
gave him the inspiration of forming a drama 
league, in his book, The Theatre of My Heart: 
“That crude, that almost ascetic manner of the 
performance at Crayford for me was nothing 
less than a revelation . . . Not for private 
gain, not even in the cause of charity, these 
players were simply following their own in- 
stincts, satisfying their own need. That was all 
they knew and all they needed to know. But in 
so doing they were satisfying the need of the 
community.’ 

He visualized meetings such as this taking 
place all over the kingdom. Couldn’t some- 
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thing on these lines be the beginnings of that 
national theatre for which his youthful en- 
thusiasm had led him to write that 1907 let- 
ter? ‘What had distinguished the play reading 
at Crayford was the fact that it had been un- 
dertaken in the spirit of community enterprise. 
It was this which had endowed the perfor- 
mance with a peculiar dignity. Was it not 
precisely this dignity that would become the 
distinguishing mark of the national theatre? 
In a flash I saw that a national theatre, for all 
its costly elaboration, for all its perfection and 
professional technique, was nothing more, and 
nothing less, than a community theatre on the 
largest scale.’ ‘Thus, the next year, Geoffrey 
Whitworth founded the British Drama League. 
Among the small group of people who 
helped him plan it were Lena Ashwell, Edith 
Craig, Elsie Fogerty and Lewis Casson. At the 
first meeting, held under the chairmanship of 
Roger Fry, the object of the League was de- 
fined as ‘the encouragement of the art of the 
theatre, both for its own sake and as a means of 
intelligent recreation among all classes of the 
community.’ A one-room office was rented, a 
prospectus circulated and the public inaugura- 
tion was held at the Haymarket Theatre in 
London on June 22, 1919. Harley Granville- 
Barker accepted the chairmanship of the coun- 
cil. Arnold Bennett was among the vice-presi- 
dents; Sir James Barrie, John Galsworthy, 
Ellen Terry were honorary members. John 
Drinkwater, Bridges Adams, Lewis Casson, 
Nigel Playfair, Lovat Fraser, Clifford Bax and 
St. John Ervine sat on various committees. 
From the outset the British Drama League 
was associated with the promotion of the na- 
tional theatre idea. The mixing of professional 
and amateur interests in one program had met 
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with a certain amount of criticism but, says 
Mr. Whitworth, it was essential to the health of 
the enterprise. Only so could it be saved from 
parochialism, and if the League’s policy in 
regard to a national theatre was accepted no 
one could accuse it of being a league of mutual 
admirationists. 

In the years that followed the League 
sponsored a large variety of activities. In 1921, 
for instance, it convened a meeting to discuss 
Sunday opening of theatre, at which Bernard 
Shaw spoke — against. In 1926 it was asked to 
nominate an amateur company to take part 
in the New York Little Theatre Tournament. 
Its choice, the Huddersfield Thespians, won a 
$200 prize, and as a result the League decided 
the following year to hold its own festival of 
community drama, which it has done ever 
since. In 1931 two full-length summer schools 
for amateur producers were run by the League, 
the first of an unbroken annual series; and the 
next year saw the incorporation of Mary 
Kelly’s Village Drama Society. The success of 
the League in bolstering home-front morale 
during the war has been officially recognized. 

Today the British Drama League is in the 
forefront of the strong revival of amateur 
theatre throughout Great Britain, leading it, 
stimulating it, keeping up its standards, feeding 
it with ideas and inspiration. Its membership 
stands at over 8000. No fewer than 7500 ama- 
teur dramatic societies are affiliated with it. At 
its London headquarters, which has grown 
from one room to a mansion in Fitzroy Square, 
there is a small but well-equipped practice 
theatre where courses in amateur dramatic 
production are continually held. Over twenty 
of them were given this year in London and 
the provinces. Six hundred and twenty-three 
societies from all over the kingdom entered this 
year for the two national festivals of drama held 
by the League. Besides this the League runs a 
play-criticism service and a playwriting corre- 
spondence course, and publishes its own 
quarterly journal, Drama. 


WHITWORTH AND THE LEAGUE 


When the League moved to Fitzroy Square 
in 1935, the London Times wrote in a leading 
article: “To the two or three who sixteen years 
ago “‘sat on packing cases in a frowsty room 
planning the Drama League” it might well 
have seemed beyond belief that one day a Lord 
Chamberlain would come and open for them a 
large and charming new centre, with office- 
room for all their many activities, a great 
library, a costume store, a lecture room, a 
bookshop, a restaurant, and all else that is 
necessary to a practical and efficient institute 
of the theatre; that they would be able to 
reckon their finances, their membership, their 
books, in thousands or tens of thousands, and 
to name among their supporters the Carnegie 
Trust and the Pilgrim Trust. Yet today they 
can hardly be surprised at their own success; 
for they would never have started the move- 
ment but for their conviction of the existence of 
this dramatic faculty in human nature and of 
its power over human life. They proved their 
conviction to the hilt.’ 

Awarded the CBE in the King’s Birthday 
Honours in 1947, Geoffrey Whitworth retires 
from the directorship of the British Drama 
League which he founded twenty-eight years 
ago but he remains chairman of the council. 
He is succeeded as director by E. Martin Browne 
and he continues as Hon. Secretary of the Na- 
tional Theatre Executive Committee. In this 
committee lies his hope for a final successful 
completion of the project which has always 
been so close to his heart. The Joint Council 
which has been formed between the National 
Theatre Committee and the Old Vic to carry 
the national theatre scheme to fruition, Mr. 
Whitworth believes, will operate in earnest as 
soon as the financial crisis has abated. A site 
has already been obtained from the London 
County Council on the south bank of the 
Thames between Waterloo and Charing Cross 
bridges, and architects have already started 
work on the plans. Perhaps at last the theatre 
of Geoffrey Whitworth’s heart is taking shape. 
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The Theatre in South Africa 


LEONARD L, SCHACH 


, he THEATRE in South Africa dates 
back almost to the days of the first 
settlement of the Cape by the Dutch 
some three centuries ago. The first 
British occupation of the Cape at the 
close of the eighteenth century and, 
later, the discovery of gold and dia- 
monds in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century were important 
and revitalizing milestones in this his- 
tory. The turn of this century ushered 
in the period of the great touring com- 
panies from England and the construc- 
tion all over the country of ‘red-plush 
theatres’ for them to perform in. 

With the Twenties, however, came 
the silent movies, the depression and 
finally the talking picture, resulting 
eventually in the conversion of all the 
legitimate theatres into motion-pic- 
ture houses or, as they are still often 
called in South Africa, bioscopes. It 
was thus left to the community thea- 
tres in the Thirties to keep the legiti- 
mate stage alive; their success gives 
direction and force to the future of the 
theatre in South Africa. 

Two important facts are essential 
to an understanding of the South 
African theatrical scene. First, great 
geographical distances separate the 
larger cities of the country. (Cape- 
town is 1000 miles from Johannesburg 
and 500 miles from Durban.) This 
physical isolation, coupled with the 
high economic costs of touring ven- 
tures, has resulted in the virtual cul- 
tural isolation of one centre of activity 
from another. Second, South Africa 
is a bilingual country and the exist- 
ence of two official languages, English 
and Afrikaans, has brought about 
two separate theatres which can hardly 
expect to be properly supported in 
a country with so small a white popu- 
lation (2,500,000) scattered over so 
wide an area. 

This separation, however, may soon 
be dissolved, for a National Theatre 
has just been formally established by 
the Department of Education, and 
two dramatic groups, one English and 
one Afrikaans, are being formed to 
tour the country together. Financed 
by the government on a non-profit 
basis, the National Theatre will seek 
‘to encourage the culture of the theatre 
and not to enter into competition with 


any other organization, amateur or 
professional,’ and should certainly do 
much to bring the theatres of two 
languages into closer cooperation. 

In the immediate theatre scene the 
repertory theatre societies, which 
are comparable to the American com- 
munity theatres, provide most of the 
theatre experience for South Africans. 
Supported by public membership, the 
societies recruit their actors from the 
community and only the director and 
technical staff receive remuneration. 
Most of them stage their productions 
on a variety of unsatisfactory stages, 
only occasionally being able to use one 
of the few old theatres not yet turned 
into movie houses. The twenty-year- 
old Johannesburg Repertory Players 
are now building a $500,000 theatre 
plant whose auditorium, stage, res- 
taurant, bar, recreation rooms and 
workshops will eventually provide a 
unique community theatre centre. 

Drama clubs are to be found in all 
the universities of the country. The 
University of Witwatersrand in Johan- 
nesburg has a modern auditorium- 
theatre whose practicability falls mid- 
way between the workable theatre at 
the University of Wisconsin and the 
rather unwieldy structure at Indiana 
University. At the University of Cape- 
town there is both a long-established 
department of drama and _ speech- 
training, offering a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in drama, and a well-equipped 
theatre and workshop in which the 
students present plays, ballets and 
operas. Here, the Capetown Repertory 
Theatre Society, the parent commu- 
nity theatre of the country, gives its 
major productions, thus achieving a 
desirable synthesis,of university and 
community theatre. 

In an attempt to bridge the great 
geographical distances separating these 
community theatres the Federation of 
Amateur Dramatic Societies of South- 
ern Africa came into being. Akin to 
the National Theatre Conference in 
America, FADSSA represents over 
seventy English and Afrikaans the- 
atre associations and publishes bulle- 
tins, provides a play service and man- 
ages annual drama festivals. 

In the professional theatre the Af- 
rikaans stage has always been more ac- 
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tive than the English. For a score of 
years Afrikaans companies have made 
an arduous circuit of ill-equipped 
stages in order to bring theatre to 
people all over the country. The Eng- 
lish professional stage flourished in the 
first decades of the century with Leon- 
ard Rayne’s famous company of South 
Afrikaans but was barren thereafter 
until 1940, when Gwen Ffrangcgon- 
Davies, together with her South Af- 
rica-born colleague, Marda Vanne, 
gathered a group of talented actors, 
designers and musicians for annual 
seasons of excellent theatre. Their 
most noteworthy achievement was 
bringing together actors from the Af- 
rikaans and English stages in a reper- 
tory of classic and contemporary 
drama. Since the end of the war two 
professional stock companies have es- 
tablished themselves successfully in 
Capetown. 

Of South Africa’s total population 
of approximately 10,500,000, over 7,- 
000,000 are members of the Black 
Bantu races (usually referred to as 
Natives) and nearly 1,000,000 are of 
mixed bloods, called Coloreds. No 
organized native theatre exists but the 
native entertainment units formed dur- 
ing the war as part of the armed forces 
have continued into peacetime. In 
Capetown, where the majority of Col- 
oreds are to be found, the Eoan Group 
has been founded to give instruction to 
Coloreds in music, art, ballet and 
theatre along the lines of the Karamu 
in Cleveland. 

With the FADSSA to help bring 
greater unity to the community the- 
atres of South Africa and with the gov- 
ernment-sponsored National Theatre 
as a means of furthering cooperation 
between the Afrikaans and English 
stages, the theatre in South Africa 
may someday be an integral part of 
the culture of the nation. 





Opera and Concert (continued) 


singing as Wolfram; a Magic Flute 
paced too slowly by Fritz Stiedry and 
set forth winningly only by John 
Brownlee as Papageno and Nadine 
Conner as Pamina (Ezio Pinza’s round 
voice was clouded by a cold); a 
wretched Don Giovanni, with Mr. Pinza 
now reduced almost to inaudibility, 
Salvatore Baccaloni a slovenly Le- 
porello in both acting and singing, 
Regina Resnik and Florence Quar- 
tararo vocally beyond their depth 

though musically well-intentioned 

as Donna Anna and Donna Elvira, 
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| and Charles Kullman utterly unable 
| to negotiate ‘Il mio tesoro’; and a 


Tosca which revealed that the Parisian 


| soprano, Elen Dosia, making her de- 


but, has developed bad vocal habits 
since her success in Chicago a few 
years ago. 

In Die 
finally regained a good stride. Polyna 


Meistersinger the company 


Stoska was forced by illness to defer 
her first appearance as Eva, but Astrid 
Varnay, who sang in her place, was 
good in the part, for her voice wobbles 
less in this lighter-textured music than 
in other Like Miss 
Varnay, Torsten Ralf was encouraged 


Wagner roles. 
to do his best singing by the Meister- 
singer music. John Garris’ David and 
Gerhard Beckmesser are 
among the most persuasive characteri- 


Pechner’s 


| zations to be seen at the Metropolitan. 


Mr. Janssen, though less richly sono- 
rous than some other baritones, makes 
Hans Sachs both musicianly and hu- 
man. Wolfgang Martin, conducting 
because of the continuing illness of 
Fritz Busch, moved the score along 
with spirit, and Herbert Graf con- 
tributed handsome stage direction to 
a performance which actually looked 
and sounded as Metropolitan per- 
formances are popularly supposed to. 
Toward the close of the New York 
City Opera season in the City Center 
Evelyn Keller, who appeared as 
Monica during the long Broadway 
run of 7he Medium, undertook the role 
of Tatiana in Tschaikowsky’s Eugen 
Onegin. The ingenuousness which had 
made her so appealing as the young 
girl in Menotti’s lyric drama proved 


to be too insubstantial to carry het 
through a full-sized part in grand 
opera; her career will remain small 


in scale until she learns to support 
and project her voice in mature 
fashion 

After the close of Laszlo Halasz’s 
City Opera season Leonard Bernstein 
turned his attention to opera of a less 
conventional order, presenting a con- 
cert version of Marc Blitzstein’s 7 he 
Cradle Will Rock as the closing program 
of the New York City Symphony 
Orchestra Series. A performance pre- 
pared calmly and without obstacles 
naturally created less excitement than 
the famous premiere in 1937, when a 
last-minute edict of WPA officials 
forced Orson Welles and Mr. Blitzstein 
to move to another theatre and present 
the work with piano accompaniment 
and with the principals — forbidden 
to appear on the stage scattered 
throughout the audience. Since The 
Cradle Will Rock was conceived as a 
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political polemic, it was a trifle em- 
barrassing to see it accepted so readily 
by its 1947 audience, particularly since 
Steeltown, USA, is still ruled by the 
very Mr. Mister who is the object of 
attack in Mr. Blitzstein’s libretto. 

The orchestral score, publicly per- 
formed for the first time on this oc- 
casion, adds many helpful touches of 
wit and sentiment, but it also some- 
times obliterates the words in key 
passages. If Mr. Blitzstein’s jazz, 
rumbas and street songs begin to 
sound dated, at least the music of the 
finale remains as rousing as ever; the 
words, though somewhat pontifical in 
their studied vulgarity, are an im- 
mense cut above the mawkish text of 
the Airborne symphony. 

Mr. Bernstein’s feeling for the score 
was perfect to the point that it is im- 
possible to imagine hearing the music 
better or more expertly presented. He 
had persuaded Howard Da Silva and 
Will Geer of the original cast to return 


as Larry Foreman and Mr. Mister; | 


Shirley Booth provided a hilariously 
acid cartoon of Mrs. Mister; and 
Estelle Loring and Muriel Smith sang 
with proper style and sentiment as the 
Moll and Ella Hammer. 

My fall pilgrimage to Alfredo Sal- 
maggi’s Popular-Priced Grand Opera 
Company at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music yielded greater profits this year 
than last. Aida was the bill, with 
Sydney Rayner, returned to opera 
after his comic character part in Street 
Scene, singing Radames with assurance 
and rousing effect. The rest of the cast 


was capable if not earth-shaking, and | 


Gabriele Simeoni conducted better 
than his maladroit orchestra sug- 
gested. If this performance is typical, 
rather than the decimated Otello I 
encountered last year, it is easy to 
understand why Mr. Salmaggi’s audi- 
ences overlook the tired scenery and 
aging chorus in order to hear the mu- 
sic of the familiar operas they love. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos began his four- 
week term as conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic by reviving Richard Strauss’ 
gigantic Alpine Symphony, seldom given 
because it requires sixteen additional 
backstage brass players, a wind ma- 
chine, a thunder machine, cowbells 
and extra battery. Musically the sym- 
phony does contain Strauss’ best ideas, 
but it spreads out a majestic tonal 
panorama, and it gave Mr. Mitro- 
poulos an opportunity to show the 
ease with which he can toss off a well- 
articulated, if at times mannered, per- 
formance of a complex score. Cc. 8. 

















Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


NO EXIT + LITTLE A 
PARLOR STORY + A FAMILY AFFAIR 
SWAN SONG « TEN LITTLE INDIANS 
BLITHE SPIRIT « HARRIET i 
THE RICH FULL LIFE + SOLDIER'S WIFE 
ANTIGONE + THE FRONT PAGE 
THE BEES AND THE FLOWERS 
YOU TOUCHED ME 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
CLAUDIA « UNCLE H4RRY 
WITHOUT LOVE « THREE’S A FAMILY 
PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORiD 
THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
| UKE IT HERE 
FOOUSH NOTION 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE « SPRING AGAIN 
JANE €YRE + LISTEN, PROFESSOR 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
THERESE « PAPA IS ALL 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 


THE FATAL WEAKNESS 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 
ANGEL STREET 
MADE IN HEAVEN 


When Available 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19 
7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46 


Are You Sentient? 
Are You Aware? 
Do THINGS Talk to You as 
They Do to Interior Decorators? 


“SENTIENCE” 


(TWO MEN, ONE WOMAN) 


A Unique One-Act Play 
BY 


ALICE GERSTENBERG 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45 Street, New York City 


AN ACTOR 
PREPARES 


By CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 


Your library of the theatre isn't complete without o 
copy of Stonislovski's An Actor Prepcres. in it, the 
world famous director of the Moscow Art Theatre 
explains in semi-fiction form his method of direction 
ond presentation. 

Highly readable, entertaining and instructive, An 
Actor Prepores deserves special space on your 
theatre craft bookshelf. 


$2.50 


THEATRE ARTS 
205 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 











Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


Workinc Up A Part; A Manual for 
the Beginning Actor, by H. D. Al- 
bright (Houghton, Mifflin: $2.50). 
Working Up a Part, a manual for 
the beginning actor, H. D. Albright 
accomplishes his avowed purpose of 
outlining a sound and practical ap- 
proach for the beginner. This is good 
news for student actors, teachers of 
dramatics and the general public who 
attend amateur productions. The last 
class, of course, excludes doting rela- 
tives and fond friends of the cast, and 
those simple souls who are filled with 
awe and admiration because anyone 
can remember all those words. Mr. 
Albright avoids confusing the young 
actor with complicated theories and 
mystical methods. He handles his sub- 
ject with clarity and concentrates on 
fundamentals. 

The early chapters consider the 
actor’s part in relation to the play asa 
whole; they point out the necessity of 
first discovering the nature of the play 
and studying its meaning, purpose, 
basic mood and structure as a starting 
point for characterization. 

This analysis should give the actor a 
definite conception of his character 
which he begins to develop in re- 
hearsal through the study of move- 
ment and gesture, followed by the 
natural reading of lines, the correct 
use of voice and attention to diction. 
These technical problems have neces- 
sarily been reduced to their simplest 
terms. The basic principles are clearly 
stated. Questions and exercises at the 
end of each chapter are practical and 
evocative. 

The suggestions given for character 
building through choosing and adapt- 
ing details, supplying adequate moti- 
vation and using the imagination 
should stimulate creative thinking. A 
chapter on ‘Playing the Part’ offers 
valuable checks for holding the audi- 
ence’s attention and achieving a va- 
ried, unstrained performance. 

An appendix includes a primer of 
stage directing and theatre aesthetics. 
It offers suggestions for memorizing 
and contains a glossary of theatre 
terms, a bibliography and drill selec- 
tions for reading and acting. 

Any young actor with a modicum 
of talent who absorbs the ideas and 
conscientiously applies the method 
Mr. Albright suggests for working on 


acquire some appreciation of the 
actor’s craft. He will realize that to 
attain perfection in that technique will 
be the work of a lifetime. 

DOROTHY SANDS 


ADVENTURE IN THE THEATRE, by Ger- 
trude R. Jasper (Rutgers: $4.50). 
_ interested in the more pro- 
gressive byways of the French 
theatre in the 1890’s will find a useful, 
carefully documented phase of one 
project in Gertrude Jasper’s study of 
Lugné-Poé’s Théatre de !l’Ocuvre. 
Lugné-Poé himself was one of the out- 
standing theatre figures of the time, as 
actor, producer and director. He 
brought Maeterlinck and Ibsen to the 
Paris stage, encouraged many French 
Symbolist writers and trained a whole 
group of excellent actors. Most of 
this, in fact, he accomplished during 
the seven-year period (1893-1899) to 
which Miss Jasper confines herself. 

It is true that the breakdown of the 
Thétre de l’Oeuvre at the end of that 
Symbolist association marks these 
years off both from the rest of this | 
theatre’s history and from the rest of | 


Lugné-Poé’s life. And yet the separa- 


a part will be bound to give an in- 
telligent performance. He will also 


tion undoubtedly mars the value of a 
book which begins with a detailed ac- 
count of Lugné-Poé’s youth and train- 
ing and goes on to an equally detailed 
— in fact, a repetitious — account of 
theatre events during these seven years 
and then leads into nothing either 
critical or interpretative. 

Adventure in the Theatre, with its care- 
ful appendices, has all the earmarks of 
a doctor’s thesis but it is not interesting 
reading in spite of its rich subject, the 
man and the theatre which answered 
his vision. E. J. R. I. 


REVOLUTION IN AMERICAN Drama, by 
Edmond M. Gagey (Columbia: $3.75). 
I" His preface Mr. Gagey states that 

the purpose of his book is to attempt 
‘a panoramic survey . . . that would 
trace a little of the sweep of history and 
yet give an abundance of detail’ of the 
various changes and events which have 
taken place within the American the- 
atre during the last thirty years. Tak- 
ing ‘panoramic survey’ in almost lit- 
eral terms, Mr. Gagey mentions in 
more or less chronological sequence 


= 
A New Lincoln Play: 


by Adrian Scott 
Producer of Crossfire 


Mr. Lincoln’s 
W HISKERS 


A Play in One Act 


A tender and heart-warming dramatiza- 
tion of the famous Grace Bedel incident. 
Without consulting her father and 
mother, Grace wrote to Mr. Lincoln, urg- 
ing him to grow a beard. Adrian Scort has 
envisioned what ha when Grace's 
ey found out the letrer! Parts 

or 5 characters, full directions for stag- 
ing, properties, costumes, music, lighting, 
plus stage-plan diagram. Illustrated with 
photos. An excellent play for Lincoln's 
Birthday presentation. 


IT’S BEEN TESTED AND IT CLICKED! 
“I had the pleasure of seeing the Actors 
Lab up in Hollywood give a splendid 
performance of this during the past 
summer. To put it mildly it is terrific.” 
—MEeERLE CLAYTON, 
The San Diego Communit) Theater 
“Our production meeting with enor- 
mous success with professional 
and general audiences. Feet it is one of 
the best a of original material done 
by us in five years of our existence.” 
—Pnit Brown, 
Actors Laboratory, Hollywood 
( Royalty fee $10. per performance. Extra act- 
ing scripts 50 cents each.) PRICE $1.00 


PLAYS OF THE 


AMERICAN WEST 
(IN ONE ACT) by Robert Finch 


Fifteen plays with authentic regional flavor. 
Says E. B. Radcliffe, Cincinnati Enquirer's 
Theater Editor, “Ir brings to life a fascinating 
assembly of Northwest nam, cowhands, 
prospectors, criminals, barroom proprietors, 
tourist camp characters and carnival entertain- 
ers with vividness seldom 


the field of the short story 
of Western Americana.” Includes ca nae 
Award winner ‘The Dene Desert Shall Rejoice. $3. 


RADIO’S BEST PLAYS 


Selected by Joseph Liss 

Preface by Norman Corwin 

Twenty of the finest of creative radio drama, 
including such authors as Archibald MacLeish, 
Marc Blitzstein, Norman Corwin, Stephen Vin- 
cent Benér, Thomas Wolfe, etc. “Mr. Liss’ s 
selections are at once readable and i impressive” 
says the Philadelphia Bulletin. $3.00 
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"| heartily recommend it te anyone, regardiess 
of age, whe aspires te the screen or stage.” 
— JESSE L. LASKY 
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MOTION 
PICTURE 
ACTING 


By LILLIAN ALBERTSON 


HERE is acting taught in a lively 
interesting way — with otes 
of Personal experience to hammer the 


regional accents; concentration; self- 
assurance; self-reliance; how to visual- 
ize a role. 


135 pages, $2.50 
Read lt Free for 10 Days — Use Coupon 
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| Funk & Wognalts Company 203 § 
g 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. : 
' 

Yes, send of Albertson's ! 
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every significant play and playwright 
falling into the period between the 
two great wars. 

In factual terms, although there is 
an occasional sentence of criticism or 
evaluation, Mr. Gagey lists three ‘revo- 
lutions’ in drama which were largely 
a product of and parallel to the social, 
economic and political developments 
of those years: first, the ‘revolution in 
manners and morals that broke down 
the restraints and inhibitions of the 
nineteenth century’ (Greenwich Vil- 
lage, feminine emancipation, blunt 
language, etc.); second, ‘the artistic 
revolution that invested a pedestrian 
theatre with color, poetry and beauty’ 
(stemming from Gordon Craig’s con- 
cept of the ‘art of the theatre’ and 
championed here by Robert Edmond 
Jones, Maxwell Anderson, Eugene 
O’Neill, Arthur Hopkins, John Barry- 
more, the Washington Square Play- 
ers); and last, ‘the leftist revolution of 
the Thirties that brought missionary 
fervor and social consciousness in the 
crusade against war, poverty and in- 
justice’ (Elmer Rice, Sidney Kingsley, 
Clifford Odets, the Group Theatre, 
the Federal Theatre). 

So far, so good, but when Mr. Gagey 
goes into his ‘abundance of detail’ 
Revolution in American Drama becomes 
the inevitable potpourri. Nevertheless, 
there are a large number of facts 
within these 283 readable pages and 
they will be useful to everyone inter- 
ested in the broad outlines and de- 
velopments of between-wars American 
drama in its relation to national and 
international events. DOROTHY DAVIES 


Tue Reprieve, by Jean-Paul Sartre, 
translated by Eric Sutton (Knopf: $3). 
I VOLUME 1 of the Roads to Free- 

dom, Sartre’s trilogy, the people 
whose private affairs the author exam- 
ined clinically in The Age of Reason are 
propelled forcibly into the main- 
stream of history. During eight shat- 
tering days of the Munich ‘crisis they 
are compelled to wrestle, each deep 
within himself and in full view of 
everybody, with the terrible choice all 
France had to make: to fight Hitler or 
not. Mathieu, Boris, Daniel and the 
whole troupe who until September 
1938 had nothing better to do than 
indulge their various whimsies sud- 
denly find themselves obliged to make 
life-or-death decisions in the midst of a 
sweeping tide of perplexed and divided 
humanity. Scores of new faces surge up 
unannounced, stand momentarily in 
focus before Sartre’s traveling camera, 








A cavalcade of the 
modern American 
theatre 


Revolution 
in American 


Drama. 
By EDMOND M. GAGEY 


This unique survey of the American theatre 
describes and evaluates every 


drama — poetical and imaginative plays, 
realism and social propaganda, high and 
low comedy, melodrama and musicals. 
Offering a brilliant analysie of the forces, 
within and without, that have revolution- 
ized the American theatre in this period, it 


At all bookstores « $3.75 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights * New York 27 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


BALLET (101 photographs) $10.00 
Maurice Seymour 


THE ROMANTIC BALLET 5.00 
Theophile Gautier 


BRITISH FILM YEAR BOOK 
1947-48 
ed. Peter Noble 


THE FILM IN FRANCE 
Roy Fowler 


1 DO WHAT I LIKE 
(autobiography) 
W. A. Darlington 


SO WORTHY A FRIEND 
(Shakespeare) 
Charles Norman 


AGE CANNOT WITHER 
(Duse and D’Annunzio) 
Bertita Harding 


ACTING (Handboek of 
BEST PLAYS 1946-47 
ed. Burns Mantle 


THREE TIME PLAYS 
Dangerous Corner—Time and 
the Conways—! have been 
here before 

J. B. Priestley 


THEATRE WORLD 1946-47 
paper $1.50 bound $3.00 


48 W. 52nd Street + New York 19, N. Y. 
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Now available for 


your theatre library — 
the 1947 Broadway hit 


Brigadoon 


By Alan Jay Lerner 


Music Composed by 
Frederick Loewe 


This story of a Scottish village 
which comes to life once every 
hundred years is a play in 
which “all the arts of the 
theatre have been woven into 
a single pattern of excite- 
ment.’ — BROOKS ATKINSON, 
N. Y. Times. “A musical 
fantasy of delight and dis- 
tinction.” — HOWARD BARNES, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


$2.50 at all bookstores 


Coward-McCann, Inc. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19 


NEW PLAYS for AMATEURS 


Years Ago 

The Glass Menagerie 
The Whole World Over 
Joan of Lorraine 
State of the Union 


Complete or limited releases. Please Write. 


SEND FOR NEW 1947-48 
SUPPLEMENT, FREE OF CHARGE 
DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
6 East 39th Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Meal Gift! 


The Third Volume of 


Theatre 
World. 


the complete pictoricl 
yearbook of the 
1946-1947 Broadway 
theatrical season 
Edited by DANIEL BLUM 
Deluxe Edition, $3.00 


On sale at your favorite bookstore or mail 
check or money order to: 


NORMAN MACDONALD, Associate Editor 


THEATRE WORLD Newvoru 18, Nv. 












then subside again into the swirling 
crowd. 


With a technique that is often irri- 


tating, even downright confusing, 
Sartre marshals his huge assembly of | 
people and carries them forward | 


through a week in which the chief | 
protagonist is not a person at all but a | 





situation. He has tried to set down in | 


nervous, pulsing style what all Europe, 
especially France, was saying, thinking 
and feeling in those eight supercharged 
days. Sudeten Czechs and Germans, 


Spanish Loyalists and French fascists, | 


refugee Jews and white Russians, trol- 


lops, pacifists, peasants, invalids, law- | 
yers, generals, workers and heads of | 
state, people of every class and opinion | 


swarm across the pages, all of them 
caught in the irresistible machinery 
of events. 


In the end, whatever decisions they 


may have reached are rendered null. 
Daladier comes home with the re- 
prieve. Mathieu and his companions 
have not noticeably advanced along 
their roads toward freedom, and the 
basic question remains unanswered: 
how will any of these insignificant 
characters finally emancipate them- 
selves from their physical and moral 
egocentricities and conquer a freedom 
meaningful to them and to us? Sartre 
is waiting for the last part of his 
trilogy to tell us. 

STEWART E. MCCLURE 


THE SATIRIC AND THE DIDACTIC IN 
BEN Jonson’s Comepy, by Helena 
Watts Baum (University of North 
Carolina: $3.50). 

EN JONSON was a child of the Ren- 
B aissance. He conceived the poet 
to be primarily a teacher and mission- 
ary whose duty it was to ‘informe men 
in the best reason of living.’ As a guide 
of human conduct, the poet should 
lead men through his art to thoughts 
and deeds of justice and ‘stirre up 
gentle affection.’ Jonson saw the chal- 
lenge of instilling the ‘immortal 
thought’ in the mind of the mortal 
spectator. His untiring search for an 
effective dramatic technique serves.as 
the basis of Helena Baum’s intelligent 
and comprehensive study. 

Constantly apprehensive lest he be 
compelled to compromise his didactic 
ideal, Jonson clung to rhetorical in- 
vective in his early plays, preaching at 
the spectator instead of persuading him 
through effective action and charac- 
terization. He despised writers who, in 
his opinion, abased their art and dis- 
torted the truth merely to achieve 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


The most important 
contribution to 
theatre techniques 
since Stanislavski's 
AN ACTOR PREPARES 





ILLUSTRATED WITH 26 PRODUCTION SCENES 


@ This is the first collection of mate- 
rial by outstanding theatre craftsmen 
who have carried the Stanislavski 
Method forward into the modern pe- 
riod . . . an indispensable companion 
volume to AN ACTOR PREPARES. 

“Rich in theory and practical ap- 
plication to enlarge the creative poten- 
ticlities of all theatre workers.”—Lee 
Strasberg. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS. Acting and 
Directing; Film Acting; Preparing for 
the Role; The Creative Process; Case 
History of a Role; The Work of the 
Actor; and many other valuable chap- 
ters, by distinguished contributors in- 
cluding Stanislavski, M. Chekhov, Vakh- 
tangov, Rappaport, Pudovkin, others. 
Compiled by Toby Cole. $3.00 


EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE FOR 10 
DAYS. Just mail the coupon below. 
You will receive, by return mail, a 
First Edition copy of Acting. If for any 
reason you are not completely satis- 
fied you may return it within 10 days 
for a full refund. 


LEAR PUBLISHERS, 24 E. 11 St., New York 3 


Please send me............cop......of ACTING 
ot $3.00. | may return this order within 10 
days for full refund. 


() Remittance enclosed [] C.0.D. 
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WINTER TERM STARTS JAN. 26 


— intensive Stage, Screen and Radio training in preparation for a 
professional career . . . actual filming of scenes . . . weekly plays. . . 
regular coverage by stage and motion picture talent scouts. 


RADI — comprehensive course for a radio career, including acting and an- 







nouncing . . . script writing . . . practical broadcasting . . . preparation 
for auditions. 75% of our graduates now engaged in radio work. 


— only existing course for direction of musical comedies, revues, 
plays and pageants . . . opportunity of personally staging every 


, : type of theatrical event . . . graduates guaranteed employment 
with professional producing companies. 


Part-time and Refresher Courses for beginning and advanced students. 
Qualified applicants accepted in the iavenest Acting Companies. 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


eNCORPORATE D 


Formerly Max Reinhardt Workshop 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP, Inc. 
WILSHIRE at FAIRFAX, HOLLYWOOD 36. CALIF. 4 










‘ Please send vour brochure to: 


Name GBases pekene) ccc 


Address 





THRU PRACTICAL STAGE EXPERIENCE IN PUBLIC 


WAYCOTT PRODUCTIONS (Established 20 years) 
Offers —» PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
Participation in forthcoming Musical and Dramatic Productions 
—» THE BUILDING OF NAMES 

— > STAGE DEBUTS 


City Residence in Director's Home, fora 
few out-of -towners under chaperonage. 


Cultural and Educational Arts also studied 








RUTH WaycoTT 


© Actress Regi . 
ist 
4 egistrations Now 
© Author Write President: RUTH WAYCOTT, STEINWAY BUILDING, ROOM 616 


© University Instructor 113 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y 


For the first time in Book Form, the complete teach- 
ings of Emma Dunn as taught in her classes through- 
out the English speaking countries. 


The art of acting on the stage and screen told as 
only an artiste can tell it; including breathing, clear 


EMMA DUNN speech, and poise. 


Ster of Stage and Screen 


CLASSES Opening in Seattle 
January 6, 1948 
Telephone: VERMONT 0976 


Order Book 
DIRECT FROM EMMA DUNN 


Malibu Loekeside, Agoura, California 





theatrical or comic effect. As a result 
his own comedies were, at first, senten. 
tious and weighty, cluttered with ser. 
mons and noble aphorisms. Although 
possessing ‘matter to eternize them) 
they lacked dramatic forcefulnesg 
Only after endless experimentation 
with various dramatic techniques did 


Jonson finally succeed in fusing com. 


edy, satire and morality. 

Volpone represents the culmination 
of his career as poet and playwright 
In this bristling indictment of avarice. 


Jonson finally succeeded in combining 


biting satire with theatrical effective. | 
ness. He had been forced to the realiza. 
tion that ‘plays had to entertain ip 
order to instruct.’ Like all playwrighy 
he had had to grope to find the artistic 
form through which he could convey 
his tumult of ideas and beliefs, but, 
unlike some, he persevered until he} 
succeeded. WINIFRED KAHN] 
Tue One With tHe Mustacue Js) 
CosteLLo, by George Frazier (Ran-j 
dom House: $3). THe Bic Drac, by! 
Mel Heimer (Whittlesey: $2.50). 
FENVAT PECULIAR invention of latter 
yew American journalism, the per 
sonality piece, is a natural outgrowth 
of the democratic tendency to cut 
public figures down to size. Not for us 
the remote and formidable heroes of 
old; we prefer that the men who lead! 
us be both accessible and a little falli- 
ble. And so our public prints have 
devised the personality piece to isolate 
not those elements that send famous 
men ahead of the crowd but those very 
elements that tie them down to the 
‘human,’ the familiar, the mundane. 
George Frazier, erstwhile entertain- 
ment editor of Life magazine, is a 
writer of personality pieces par ex 
cellence. Being no slouch with the 
bottle himself (if we are to trust his 
own authority) he is able to gauge the! 
alcoholic potential of all of his subjects 
and set up an authoritative hierarchy, 
a kind of bibulous Almanach de Gotha. 
He can follow the arc of an insult from 
here to Hollywood, and sound the 
depths of a practical joke. For their 
prowess along these lines he weaves a” 
garland of admiration for Toots Shor 
or Humphrey Bogart or Mark Hel- 
linger to wear as an honor. Conversely, 
he cuts Hildegarde, the nightclub 


singer of songs, to her knees for no 


» ’ 
greater apparent fault than a con- 


genital indifference to drink and a 
penchant for showering her friends 
with religious medals. 


If the reader can come to accept 
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Mr. Frazier’s degrading premises — 
degrading to the breed in general — 
he is likely to find this a thoroughly 
readable volume. Mr. Frazier knows a 
good deal about mounting a story of 
this sort, embedding the necessary 
facts in a concealing framework of gag 
and anecdote. He can sketch a subject 
in a few swift phrases, or sum a man 
up with an apt quotation seized as it 
leaves his own lips. He can annihilate 
without effort and, in those pages at 
the back of the book when he moons 
over some of the greats of jazz, he can 
applaud with such a disarming rush of 
sentimentality to the head that the 
reader moons right along with him. 

It takes a book like Mel Heimer’s 
The Big Drag to show how expert a 
technician is George Frazier. Mr. 
Heimer labors under the familiar sen- 
timental fallacy that Broadway is 
glamorous because of the personalities 
that inhabit it, and because of the 
peculiar convocation of streets in the 
vicinity of Times Square. Therefore, so 
the logic goes, a touch of stardust can- 
not help but rub off onto any words 
that are written about these people and 
these streets. That most of his fellow- 
columnists agree with Mr. Heimer, to- 
gether with all of the giant publicity 
machines that grind to keep them in 
fodder, does not allay the fact that the 
opposite is actually the case. Broad- 
way’s glamour comes from one source 
alone, and that is the nightly miracle 
that takes place behind the facades of 
its numerous playhouses, when audi- 
ence, play and players bring theatre to 
life. This is what draws the customers 
out in hordes, this is what makes per- 
sonalities out of ordinary folk with 
talent, this is what draws the sport and 
screen and restaurant luminaries to the 
Big Drag to bask in reflected glory. 

To write all around the periphery of 
Broadway without ever touching on 
this core, and yet to make a lively 
book, takes a greater skill than Mel 
Heimer has to command. 

HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


Tue Encyciopepists as CRITICS OF 
Music, by Alfred Richard Oliver 
(Columbia: $3). 
Tr THE second half of the eighteenth 
century a number of the authors of 
the Encyclopedia, possessors of some 
of the sharpest minds in France, de- 
voted themselves extensively to the 
discussion of opera and musical the- 
ory, and produced a literature of musi- 
cal criticism unequaled in modern 
times. Grimm and_Rousseau, precipi- 


ACTORS COMPANY 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Arthur Peterson + Associate Director Robert Graham + Technical Director 
Day and Evening Classes 

G. Il. TRAINING APPROVED 

* ACTING ® RADIO ® TELEVISION 
* DIRECTING * DESIGNING 

°® SPEECH * MAKEUP * DANCE 

PLAYWRIGHTING - Instructor Mr. Norman Felton, BFA, MA, 

formarty instructor of Playwriting at University of lowe 


Plays and sketches of student playwrights regularly presented in 
WORKSHOP productions 


FOR DETAILS WRITE 


ACTORS COMPANY 


Dept. T 
218 SOUTH WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Phone: WEBster 7265 


THE ARTILLERY LANE PLAYHOUSE 


6 AVILES STREET ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


ANNOUNCES THE OPENING 


OF ITS THIRD WINTER SEASON 
January, February, March 


12 WEEKS OF PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTIONS 
PERFORMANCES FRIDAY THRU SUNDAY EVENINGS — SATURDAY MATINEE 
38 Miles South of Jacksonville Mail Orders 


on Route No. U. S. 1 Promptly Filled 
PATRICIA DUTTON, Producer 


DRAMA & THEATRE BOOKS 


A & B Booksellers, specialists in out of print theatre books. 
We carry one of the largest stocks of important and scarce 
drama books. (Literary history and tendencies, theatrical 
biographies, ballet, costumes, plays etc.) New drama catalogue 
every month. We search for all out of print books and buy 
single items and entire libraries. 
A & B BOOKSELLERS 
79 4th Avenue, N. Y. 3 . (6th Floor) 





Bind YOUR 1947 ISSUES OF 
THEATRE ARTS 


in 2 volumes, with index, $5.00 


Bound volumes of THEATRE ARTS form a valuable addition to your library — 
an authoritative record in text and illustration of the ever-changing 
theatre of the world—important for reference and entertainment. 


Send us your copies before January 15th. Missing 1947 numbers 
supplied at 50 cents each. 


lf you have other complete years, they can also be bound at this time 
at $5.00 per year. We will quote prices on missing numbers. 


We can supply complete bound sets of 1947 issues at $10.00 
Your remittance must accompany the order 


THEATRE ARTS, INC., 205 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expres- 
sional Training in America. The courses of the 
Academy furnish the essential preparation for 
Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 


For catalog address Secretary, Room 142 


CARNEGIE HALL © NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 







LELAND POWERS 


RADIO and 


Flizabeth Holloway 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
RIPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


THEATRE 


Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Redie end Theatre Arts 
ANNOUNCING THEATRE 
NEWSCASTING TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING ACTING 
SCRIPT WRITING MAKE-UP 
RADIO MUSIC VOICE 
PRODUCTION DICTION 
STATION ROUTINE 


@ Stage @ Screen @ Radio 
@ Television @ Play Production 
Acting — Dancing —Fencing 
Voice — Makeup 


APPROVED FOR VETERAN TRAINING 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 


Knewn For Over Forty Years 
For Success of ts Graduates 


Write for Catalog 
5 Evens Way, Besten 15, Messechusetts 


FAIRMONT HOTEL 
San Francisco 6, California 
®  Tel.: YUkon 6-0059 





tated the famous ‘querelle des boufons 
after an Italian comic opera troupe 
had appeared in Paris, arguing — to 
the displeasure of traditionalists — 
that French opera in the manner of 
Lully and Rameau had made too 
great a sacrifice of musical expression 
in order to preserve the supremacy of 
the poetic text; the ultimate victory 
of the Encyclopedists in the extended 
debate paved the way for the subse- 
quent operatic reforms of Gluck. 

At the same time D’Alembert sim- 
plified and popularized Rameau’s 


epoch-making codification of the prin- > 


ciples of harmony, making under- 
standable to all the great discoveries 
which have provided the basis of the- 
ory and practice in tonal harmony up 


to the present day; but D’Alembert, | 


whose own primary field was geom- 
etry, won the personal enmity of 


Rameau by discrediting Rameau’s | 
fundamental identification of music 
with geometry and insisting that music | 
should be viewed wholly as an art and | 
not as either a science in itself or an | 


avenue toward the understanding of 
pure science. 
Mr. Oliver’s book is a noteworthy 


contribution to the criticism of criti- | 


cism, not merely because it so ably 
clarifies the cross-currents of eight- 
eenth-century musical speculation but 
also because it is felicitously and read- 
ably written. CECIL SMITH 


Books in Brief 


In SEARCH OF Beauty In Music, by 
Carl E. Seashore (Ronald Press: 
$4.50). An attempt to discover a 
scientific basis for musical esthetics, 


by the inventor of the famous, if | 


controversial, 
musical talent. 
Tue Starpust Roan, by Hoagy Car- 
michael (Rinehart: $2). Nostalgic 
reminiscences of high-school and 
college life in the Twenties by the 
composer of ‘America’s favorite 
song.’ Mr. Carmichael’s thoughts 


Seashore tests of | 


tend to be sentimental and his ap- | 


proach to the music he played and 
heard lacks a certain critical depth, 
but he writes with a personal sin- 
cerity that makes almost credible 
the antics of the age when jazz 
grew up. 

Tue Musica, Worksop, by Freder- 
ick Dorian (Harper: $4). A provoc- 
ative, though frequently sketchy, 
investigation of the ways in which 
composers work and think about 
their work, based on their own 
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sketches, manuscripts and descrip- 
tions of their intentions. 


MENAGERIE IN F Snarp, by H. W. 


Heinsheimer (Doubleday: $2.75). 
The former editor of Universal in 
Vienna and Boosey and Hawkes in 
New York recalls a music publish- 
er’s experiences on both sides of the 
Atlantic with composers ranging 
from Krenek to Copland, in a style 
that is frothy but basically intelli- 
gent in critical orientation. 


CoMPOSERS IN America, by Claire R. 


Reis (Macmillan: $5). Since nine 
years have passed since the publica- 
tion of Mrs. Reis’ earlier compila- 
tion of biographical material and 
lists of works, both published and 
unpublished, a new edition was ur- 
gently needed. A unique reference, 
the revised and enlarged volume 
not only adds data about com- 
posers listed in the 1938 edition and 
fresh entries about composers who 
have come to the fore since that 
time, but also includes information 
about many foreign-born musi- 
cians, such as Stravinsky and 
Hindemith, who have made this 
country their permanent home. Un- 
happily the book seems to have 
taken a long time in publication, for 
there are no entries later than the 
middle of 1946. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS, Ccom- 


piled by William H. Seltsam (H. W. 
Wilson, in association with the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild: $7). 
Programs of every opera and con- 
cert performance given by the 
Metropolitan in its own house from 
the opening in 1883 to April 5, 
1947; photographs of dozens of 
leading singers; quotations from 
newspaper reviews. Data about 
stage directors and scenic designers 
are conspicuously absent. 


Koussevitzky, by Moses Smith (Al- 


len, Towne and Heath: $4). The 
subject of Mr. Koussevitzky’s cele- 
brated lawsuit against the publish- 
ers and the author, this book pre- 
sents an infinitely better balanced 
and more judicial representation of 
the great Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra conductor’s personality and 
artistic qualifications than the ear- 
lier, pussyfooting authorized ac- 
count of his American career by 
Hugo Leichtentritt. The passages to 
which Mr. Koussevitzky objected in 
his complaint are no more than ex- 
pressions of opinion, and are plainly 
presented as such. While the un- 
biased observer is hardly likely to 
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A Talent Showcase 
for Producers & Agents 


Under the Guidance of @ Professional 
Faculty of Actors and Directors 


PLAY PRODUCTIONS 
EVERY FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 











THEATRE SEMINAR EVERY SUNDAY 


1697 BROADWAY(CBS Thea. Bidg.) NEWYORK 19,N.Y. 
CIRCLE 53-4565 


APPROVED UNDER G. |. BILL OF RIGHTS 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 


King-Smith 
School of Creative Arts 


Horton Foote « 















Vincent Donehve 








Productions in the New Art Theatre 
acting technique © dance * speech © play production ¢ design * make-up ¢ play 

writing © contemporary drama survey * workshops also in music composition, 
design, writing and Itterature 


Approved for Veterans under G.I. Bill © Register Now © Winter Term Begins Feb. 4th © Catalogue 
on Request © Inquiries to Robert Richman, Director © Courtyard, 2118 Massachusetts Avenve NW 
® Washington, D. C. 







GREENBUSH SUMMER THEATRE 


Will accept a limited number of students to study and act before 
paying audiences with the only professional stock company with liv- 
ing quarters as part of the theatre within 22 miles of Times Square. 


Classes in all important phases of the 3-MONTH SEASON beginning June 1st 


theatre under Professional Instructors through August 30th. Beautiful coun- 


. lient feed, healthful - 
plus acting with Professional Equity A plan and all vacation eativisies 
Company. 


available. 


For further information address: HARRY ROSEN 


GREENBUSH THEATRE—BLAUVELT, NEW YORK 


THEATRE SCHOOL OF 


NORMAN BRA 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


STAGE @ SCREEN © RADIO © TELEVISION © SPEECH 
Day or Evening classes. Spring term begins April 5th. Twenty-Second Year 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER G. 1. BILL OF RIGHTS 
Training under a faculty of skilled professionals gives the student a th h 
background for Acting, Teaching, Directing. Former students are Steve - 
ran, Joyce Van Patten, es Homeier, Charles Crisp, Romola Robb, Cameron 
Mitchell, Dennis James, ae Van Patten, Tally Brockman, Jennifer Bunker. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS AND CHILDREN 
Write for catalogue T: Registrar, suite 131. Telephone Clrcle 5-6467 
CARNEGIE HALL, 154 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 
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SCENIC COLORS 


PRICED SPECIALLY FOR 
MEATRE GROUPS 


c ortists supplies 


GOTHIC COLOR CO 


90 NINTH AVENUE - 


INC 


NEW YORK I1| NY 


spotlight of en ei New 
York's plays, opera, exhibits, fes- 
tivals, etc. We are equipped to 
handle your every need. An en- 
tire 8-story buildin Res modern 
facilities. More ¢ 100,000 
costumes in stock. 


Write us for an estimate 


BROoO K § 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 
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UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENT OF 


David Itkin, Director 
aA Rater see teat feat 
ew ws, Tphalane: ; 
_ Producing ze, Biperience ‘the + cB 
. ie and te Coenen, Evening ses. @ 


edhe cercallimerer< Beceem Borge 
For Bolletin Address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 

Reom 403, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicage 1, ii. 
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Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part thereof, 
to schools and colleges every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
. production or general list of 
' requirements — we send full 
information without 








EAVES COSTUME COMPANY 





feel that the book passes outside the 
normal bounds of free critical esti- 
mate, questions of reliability and 
professional ethics are indubitably 
raised by Mr. Smith’s repetition of 
the backstage gossip of orchestra 
players —an exceedingly unreli- 
able and often malicious group of 
informants, as any experienced 
journalist ought to know. 

Tue Makino or A Dancer, by Arnold 
M. Haskell (A. & C. Black Ltd.; 
distributed by Macmillan: $2.50). 
Mr. Haskell’s latest contribution 
toward the popular understanding 
of ballet is a slender little volume 
containing stenographic transcrip- 
tions, obviously none too carefully 
revised, of lectures presented in 
simple, non-technical language. 
Among the subjects treated are the 
proper education of the ballet 
dancer and the relation between 
dancing and music, drama, and the 
visual arts. Though the book seldom 
scratches below the surface it is 
marked by a healthy insistence 
upon the need for full collaboration 
among all types of artists in produc- 
ing ballet of acceptable quality. On 
the whole, however, Mr. Haskell’s 
arguments would be more palatable 
if he were less patently an interested 
propagandist for the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, and if he could manage to 
get through one chapter without 
hunting up a pretext to hurl ugly 
epithets at the modern dance. 

British THOUGHT — 1947, with an 
introduction by Ivor Brown (Gre- 
sham Press: $3.75). The second in a 
series designed to present a digest of 
contemporary thinking, this volume 
of periodical writing in Great 
Britain (in 1946, not 1947) seems 
both more homogeneous and more 
stimulating than American Thought 
— 1947 which appeared earlier this 
year. It presents an extraordinary 
body of ideas on subjects as varied 
as eugenics and shipping, and 
should go far toward establishing 
understanding across the Atlantic. 
The theatre is well represented by a 
review of the productions at Strat- 
ford, a one-act verse play by 
Stephen Williams, Priestley’s trib- 
ute to Raimu (which appeared in 
THEATRE ARTS) and a nimble pol- 
emic by Shaw. 


APPRECIATION: PAINTING, PoETRY AND 


Prose, by Leo Stein (Crown: 
$2.50). Some of the chroniclers of 
expatriate life in the Twenties 
describe a querulous bore who 


haunted Left Bank cafes cornering 
milquetoasts with a complaint that 
it was he and not his sister Gertrude 
who had discovered Matisse and 
Picasso. That this portrait of Leo 
Stein was ill-founded is evident on 
almost every page of this ‘little 
debauch in the realm of ideas,’ as 
Mr. Stein calls it. With something 
of the same direct, eminently 
human approach Gertrude showed, 
he ranges easily over all the arts, 
throwing new light on a painting or 
poem with a startlingly simple ob- 
servation. Seeing art as only slightly 
less important than food and shelter, 
he believes it to be a two-way 
process, completed only when the 
honest intelligence and emotions of 
the observer are brought to bear. 
Distrusting zstheticism, he does 
much to stimulate an individual 
theory of zsthetics in his reader. 
Devacrorx, His Life and Works; 
Drawings, with an essay by Charles 
Baudelaire (Lear; distributed by 
Crown: $5). The movement, action 
and tremendous energy that Dela- 
croix could convey are well illus- 
trated in many of the sixty well- 
reproduced drawings and cartoons 
in this volume. The absence of 
captions, index or any description, 
however, leaves the reader wonder- 
ing about their subjects, their in- 
terrelationship, when they were 
drawn, and for that matter why 
these particular drawings were 
chosen. And Baudelaire’s essay, 
written as a ‘letter to the editor’ in 
1863, is florid and subjective. 
FrencH Costumes, designed by E. 
Lepage-Medvey, with a preface by 
André Varagnac translated by 
Mary Chamot (Hyperion; distrib- 
uted by Crown: $5.95). Forty ac- 
curately drawn and annotated color 


plates of the costumes most typical ' 


of each of France’s provinces. Valu- 
able to the student of costumes but 
as art reminiscent of postcards. 
Paris Was Our Mustress: Memoirs 
of a Lost and Found Generation, by 
Samuel Putnam (Viking: $3). A 
journalist and translator, who was 
half-Left Bank expatriate himself, 
discusses the antics of the ‘lost 
generation’ and some of its more 
picturesque members. Entertaining 
and analytic accounts of Cocteau, 


Hemingway, Picasso, Gertrude | 


Stein, Pirandello; and an ingeni- 
ous explanation of Ezra Pound's 
apostasy, as a kind of ‘cracker-barrel 
philosopher.’ 
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The Small Screen | 


FESTIVAL of documentary, informa- | 
A tional and factual films, organized 
by the Chicago Film Council and held 
in Chicago’s Surf Theatre each Satur- | 
day from October 11 to November 22, 
represented a serious and impartial | 
effort to sift through the informational 
films available from all sources in this 
country and to select outstanding pic- 
tures in each category. 





One effect of this Films of the | 


World Festival has been to turn atten- | 


tion away from New York a bit, and 
to bring into focus the many film 
sources that operate out of the Chicago 
area. Actually Chicago has always 
been the center of the sponsored film 
industry. Less known is the fact that 
many of the largest 16mm film dis- 
tributors have their home offices in 
that city as well. Bell and Howell, per- 
haps the largest in the field, is a Chi- 
cago organization. Each year it offers 
four large catalogues that are virtual 
musts for anyone planning a compre- 
hensive film program extending over 
any length of time. Their Catalogue of 
Educational Motion Pictures is helpfully 
subdivided and indexed, with useful 
descriptions under each title listed. 
Suitable feature films are also sug- 
gested for each category. Their Recrea- | 
Film Catalogue is amazingly 
varied. It includes Universal releases, 
restricted of course to use by schools 
and shut-in groups; but the unre- 
stricted films include such unexpected 
titles as Alexander Nevsky, As You Like 
It, Don Quixote, Edge of the World, Life 
and Loves of Beethoven, Of Mice and Men 
and Our Town. The list is long and, al- 
though much in it has been drawn 
from standard Hollywood B product, 
careful inspection will reveal many 
outstanding films. Other Bell and 
Howell catalogues are Church Use of 
Motion Pictures and a Film Utilization 
Digest. 

Ideal Pictures, with sixteen ex- 
changes across the country, and boast- 
ing the ‘largest library of 16 mm sound 
films in the world,’ is another Chicago 
organization. Ideal has no restricted 
feature the pictures in its 
collection may be rented by schools, 
churches (the catalogue has a consid- 
erable section devoted to films specif- 
ically for use in churches) and private 
homes. Outstanding releases include 
many of the early Chaplin comedies, | 
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DIALECTON 


The NEW Audio-Visual Method of Learning Dialects 


The DIALECTON Album contains eight 
recorded European-American dialects plus the 
DIALECTON INSTRUCTION HANDBOOK. 
The dialects include French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Swedish, Greek, Russian and Yiddish. 


For Self-Instruction or Classroom Use 


The DIALECTON METHOD has been ap- 
proved by authorities of Stage, Screen, Radio, 
and Education. Actors, students, directors, writers, 
teachers find the DIALECTON METHOD the 
simplest and most convenient way of studying 
dialects. 


PRICE $15 PREPAID (PLUS 10% FED. TAX) 


TALECTON, inc. 


250 West 49th Street 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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THEATRICAL 
FABRICS by 


DAZIAN’S 


FOR COSTUMES + SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES + CURTAINS 


Write for Free Booklet: 
“What Fabrics Can Do For Your Show” 


DAZIAN'S 


142 W. 4 





. . « this is your basic light: 

ten times the beam intensity 

of the conventional spotlight . . . 
projection in any simple geometric form 
to cover a sharply defined area. . . 
for accent lighting from 


any stage position . . . 


CENTURY LEKOLITE 1591 
HAS THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


@ Special designed ellipsoidal Alzak reflector. 
@ Filter holder permits color change in any position. 

@ Supplied with yoke, lead, and clamp, flange, or base. 
@ Precision 6" x 9’ condensing lens system— 

@ Designed for 250-500 watt T-12 medium prefocus (burn base up) lamps. 
@ Vertical and horizontal shutters with swivel device for oblique shaping. 


Price $55.00 


CENTURY Lighting Equipment is ENGINEERED Lighting Equipment. 


CENTURY LIGHTING Inc. 


419 West 55th Street, New York * 626 N. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 
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the classic Covered Wagon, Valentino in 
The Eagle and Son of the Sheik, The 
Emperor jones, Henry the Eighth, Hitch- 
cock’s Foreign Correspondent, The Lady 
Vanishes, The Man Who Knew Too 
Much and Secret Agent, the Topper series 
and many more. Again the list is heavy 
with grade B pictures, but buried 
among them is many a fine film. The 
catalogue also includes a wide variety 
of educational subjects, including a 
good selection of musical shorts. 
International Film Bureau special- 
izes — as its name would imply 
in foreign films, offering a splendid 
group of French pictures of pre-war 
vintage, and a notable selection of 
English, German and Spanish titles. 
French films include A Nous la Liberté, 
Daybreak, Grand Illusion, Kermesse Hé- 
roique, Mayerling, Pearls of the Crown, 


’ 


Un Carnet de Bal and The Lower Depths. 


The Bureau offers an interesting series 
of French shorts to supplement these 
features. German titles include the 
delightful, pre-Hitler Emil und die De- 
tektiv and Concert in the Tyrol. Though 
brief, the catalogue is well-prepared, 


. ~ ‘ 
and the notes accompanying each film 
are informational and analytical rather | 


than merely blurbs 

Chicago is the home of Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, the largest 
and by all odds the best of the pro- 


ducers of classroom films. Technically, | 


their films have improved immeasur- 
ably during the past few years, so that 
the more recent additions to the col- 


. 


lection often have an interest bevond | 


the subject itself. The catalogue is a 
large one, offering well over two hun- 


dred one- and two-reel films that range | 


through all the major branches of the 
grammar and high-school curriculum 


Study guides accompany the Ency- | 





clopedia Britannica films, and _in- } 
formative leaflets are available from 
the company to help the teacher judge | 
the suitability of each title before 
ordering it. The firm itself will only 
sell prints; titles may be rented, how- | 


| ever, from many local film libraries, 


including both Bell and Howell and 
Ideal. 


Bell and Howell Co.., 


1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 


13, Ill. 


| Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Ill. 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 
26 East 8th Street, Chicago 5, III. 
International Film Bureau, Inc.., 
84 East Randolph treet, Chicago 1, 
Ill. 
ARTHUR KNIGHT 
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“The response between the two (authors) is of a rare 


quickness, delicacy and taste .. . they manage to cover 
a most varied and significant range of stage esthetics 
and stage practice.” — Stark Young, The New Republic. 


THE CRAFT OF COMEDY 


By Athene Seyler & Stephen Haggard 


An English actress who has had long years 
of success in the best tradition of comedy 
playing distills her experience for a young 
artist who had already shown great talent 
as a comedian before he was killed in action 
during the war. 


Divided by many years, Athene Seyler and 
Stephen Haggard were so united in their 
devotion to the theatre as an art and by 
their respect for the actor’s craft, that in 
the letters which form THE CRAFT OF 
COMEDY there is an extraordinary inter- 
play of feeling and understanding. 


In detail and with precise examples, they 
discuss the way to achieve effects in various 


kinds of comedy, classic and modern — 
not the theory but actually the craft of 
the comedian. 


**A manual for beginners and at the same 
time full of challenge and fascination for 
the rest of us!’’ — Charles Morgan, The 
Times, London. 


At your bookstore, or direct $1.75 






Theatre S Arts 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





The first 


theatre book 
by the N. Y. Times 


drama critic 


‘Broadway Scrapbook 

























by BROOKS ATKINSON 


illustrated by Hirschfeld 


Brooxs Atxinson, who as play reviewer for the New York Times since 1926 
is perhaps the most influential critic of the American theatre, has written 
books about nature, travel, Thoreau and Ralph Waldo Emerson. This year 
he received the Pulitzer Prize ‘‘for distinguished foreign correspondence,”’ 
earned while on a leave of absence from his aisle seat. And although he lists 
‘“theatre-going”’ as his hobby in Who's Who and considers the theatre his chief 
interest in life, this is his first book on the theatre. 


Broapway Scrapsoox, Mr. Atkinson's own selection of Sunday articles from 
the last fifteen years, is a scintillating record of plays and personalities during 
that time. From a fund of knowledge that is scholarly but also broadly human, 
he discusses the best, and some of the worst, productions from The Petrified 
Forest to Brigadoon, and there are side excursions into Aristotle's unities, the 
World's Fair, a Critic's Circle meeting, theatre in Chungking and Moscow 
and the problems of disciplining a dog. All is touched by enthusiasm for 
excellence in the theatre and a wit that is at once vinegary and affectionate. 
With twenty-six drawings by Hirschfeld, America’s foremost theatre car- 
toonist. 


THEATRE 


The Lunts in The Taming of the Shrew, 
by Hirschfeld 


205 East Forty-second Street * New York 17, New York’ 
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